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NEARLY READY 
IF YOU ARE TEACHING IN 
Steeves and Ristine Ss Representative Es- MASSACHUSETTS YOU SHOULD 
says in Modern Thought HAVE A SHARE IN THE 


A BASIS FOR COMPOSITION : BENEFITS 


Edited by Harrison Ross Sterves, A, M., Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Columbia University, and Humenurey Ph. 
D., Acting Professor of English Literature, Hamilton College, 
sometime [nstractor in Columbia University. 


You are eligible to membership in an organiza- 
tion whose sole aim is to protect and aid Massachn_ 
setts teachers in case of disability or superannua 
tion. 

This volume includes nineteen well-written, intelligible, 


and authoritative essays by leading authors upon subjects 


For young teachers the opportunity is especially 
good, because by joining this organization now, 


which grip the intelligent interest of the average college you may remain @ member even after marrying. or 
freshman. [Each essay is preceded by a brief introduc- entering some other profession and receive an 
tion dealing with the author and his point of view. In annuity. — 
most cases where there are two sides to the problem that 
has been presented, two typical essays, showing voth wilt 
points of view, are offered. “One selection is to be as- dollars. 
signed for reading each week, followed by the writing of ‘ ; 
impromptu themes in the classroom upon topics which Now is the Time to Look Into This Or- 
Suggest the salient points of the work under considera- ganization 
tion. Every effort is made to encourage the student to by writing to Mr. George M. Wadsworth, Pope 
think for himself, to form his own opinions upon proper School, Somerville, for information and 
€vidence, and state his own position on the questions circulars about 
involved. THE 
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TH E STORY OF PANAM 


By FRANK A. GAUSE and CHARLES CARL CARR, Government Officials in the Canal Zone _ 
oe most compact, vivid and informing book on Panama on the market to-day. Written “from 
the inside” it is authoritative and complete. Every phase of the subject in which the wide-awake 
American citizen is interested is presented. The romantic history of the country, the gigantic en- 
gineering feat of building the Canal, the official and the social life are all entertainingly set forth. 
Profuse illustrations. 290 pp. $1.50. 
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_ What constitutes the 
BEST ON THE MARKET? 


The answer to the above question is 


THE STONE-MILLIS 


In what way could it be shown that they 

are the best arithmetics on the market bet- 
ter than to know that their authors are con- 

stantly being called on to present their ideas 

on the teaching of arithmetic to gatherings 


hs of teachers and superintendents? 

The Stone-Millis Arithmetics- are the best 
on the market because they follow not 
ancient custom but present demand, because 
they make the pupil skillful in solving real, 
practical problems that arise in the busy life 
st of the country. 
| | These are books you ought to know 
thoroughly. 


Published by 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Company 
Boston 


New York Chicago 


Pleasant Books to Supplement 
The Reading Lessons 


CHAIN STORIES AND PLAYLETS. By Mara L. Pratt- 
E. Gray Freeman. Three books postpaid :8 
cents each. 


1. The Cat That Was Lonesome. 2. The Woman and Her 
Pig. 3. The Mouse That Lost Her Tail. 


Primers, that, on account of the cumulative nature of the 
stories, have a vocabulary. illustrated by 
= instructive pictures as funny and laughable as a comic 
sheet. 


EASY BOAD TO READING. Verses ard drawings for 
home and school, By Louisa Beecher Wheeler Chancellor. 
Edited by William Estabrook Chancellor, Editor of the 
Schoo! Journa). Four books, each book 48 pages. [lustrated. 
Postpaid 12 cents. 


1. A Rook of Animals . A Book of Children 
2. A Book of Funand Fancy 4. A Book of Letters and 
Numbers . 


Rhymes and jingles with a ring of wholesome humor and 
ct egg the children to cut out or drawon paper or the 
Biac rd. 


THE FIRST YEAR BOOK. By Fee, Purcell, Fillmore 
and Ritchie. Cloth. 128 pages, over 300 illustrations in black 
and colors. Postpaid 42 cents. 


About children in the Philippines with pictures full of life 
and fun— sometimes like ours and sometimes quite different 
—adupted in the schools of New York City, the State of 
Utah, and elsewhere. 


A STORY READER FOR THE SECOND YEAR. By 
James A. Bowen, assisted by many teachers in the New York 
City Schools. Cloth. 266 pages. llustrated. Postpaid 46 cents. 
Fable, fairy and folk stories simply told for children to read 
to themselves. Direct, dramatic and full of action. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


WINSHIP 
Fair! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 

I thank you for your excellent services in filling my posi- 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry ip respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 

From a Connecticut teacher:— 

Ithank you for yeur imterest in locating me ard will en- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
I am enjoying my work bere in the——— Schoo) as 1 have 
never enjoyed teaching before. 

From a New Jersey teacher :— 

Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
im accordance with your motto, ‘Prompt, Courteous, 

air.” 

From a New Hampshire teacher :— 

I appreciate your kindness and interest im getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly found your agency svperior to any 
other with which | registered. 

From a teacher of a large private school :— 

lam very giad to tell yeu that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a Satisfactory one 
and [ have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 

Numerous calls come to us every month in the 


year. 
Send for registration blank and manual. 

. Requests of schoo! officials will receive prompt 

attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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Date of Expiration._.The date on the label of your paper indi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subecriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wieh to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers who are busy and may not remit on the exact day asubscrip- 
tion expires. 


Change of Address.—Subscribere must notify us of any change 
in their address, giving both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important thatremittances | 


should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, expres: money 
orders, or regiatered letters, made payable to the Publishes. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Shouid such a change 
failto appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. ee 


Missing Numbers —Shou)d a number of the JourNAl1 fail to 
reach a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing 
number will besent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorialdepartment and all com- 
munications for the pages of the JoURNAL should be addressed to 
A. E. Wexssurr, Editor. A)i letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the JouRNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 

NEW_ENGLAND PUBLYSHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 6 BEACUN STREET, 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Mary Weeks: The American belief 
in humanity is embodied in our public schools. 


LovisviLLE Good roads and 
good schools are largely interdependent, and the 
good school is almost an impossibility in the ab- 
sence of the good road. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM HERBERT PERRY FAUNCE: 
The dependence of the body on the mind is vastly 


‘greater than either theology or medicine -has ever 


been willing to admit. 


SUPERINTENDENT Henry W. Harrvs, Taunton, 
Mass.: It has become the duty of the school 
with the home to teach children the value of 
money and to help them to distinguish between 
its proper and wrong uses. 


Dean Le Baron R. Brices, Harvard: Many 
parents regard school and ‘college as far less 
serious in demands than business; a place of de- 
lightful irresponsibility where youth may disport 
himself for a season before he is condemned to 
hard labor. 


County SUPERINTENDENT R, O. WELFLING, Pot- 
ter County, Pa.: The teacher who instills a desire 
in her boys and girls to become partners with 
nature is doing a grand work; such a partnership 
pays big dividends; such a teacher earns her 
salary. 


SUPERINTENDENT Davip Gipss, Meriden, Conn.: 
Every parent owes it to his child to visit at least 
once a year the place in which the child spends so 
large a portion of his time in childhood and youth, 
and to lend time and influence to the improve- 
ment of the conditions of his education. 


N. C. Scnarrrer: Children born of foreign 
parents realize the advantages thus placed within 
their reach. Many of them study with a zeal and 
earnestness which will make them winning com- 
petitors alongside of American youth, who waste 
their time at social functions and in the gratifica- 
tion of self, instead of practicing the self-denial 
which lies at the foundation of all true success. 


County SupeRINTENDENT Cart C. Swain, 
Goodhue County, Minn.: Our age will mark the 
revival, not of learning, but of a real interest and 


love for boys and girls. We are going to spend - 


more time making men and women and less time 
making courses of study. We are going to teach 
John, Ole, and Mary and not arithmetic, history, 
and geography. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Southwest Missouri—Springfield, Joplin, Carthage, 
Webb City, Carterville 

Springfield, the fourth city of the state, is one 
of the school cities of Missouri. Drury College 
is one of the most thoroughly standardized classic 
denominational colleges in the Southwest, 
and challenges some of.the state universities as a 
classical institution. The State Normal school, 
-though very young, is phenomenally large, and 
every way thrifty, 

The city schools also are among the best in 
the Southwest. Superintendent J. Fairbanks, 
well above eighty years of age, has been educa- 


- tionally progressive to a degree that has set a 


lively pace for much younger men. Now that 
he has as assistant a young man, fresh from the 
studies of education, they have a rare team in 
leadership. The high school has long been one 
of the largest and best in the state, but of all 
these I have written extensively in the past. 


THE JOPLIN DISTRICT. 

Joplin, the fifth city in the state, is the domi- 
nant factor in Jasper county, which has no equal 
in population or wealth except those that have 
in their midst St. Louis, Kansas City, and St. 
Joseph. 

From. the standpoint of the state it is in a 
“pocket,” being within eight miles of Kansas, 
eighteen miles of Oklahoma, and thirty-eight 
miles of Arkansas, but it is in close touch with 


, Many cities and towns through the interurban 


lines, while by train it has every conceivable 
privilege of direct communication by fast trains 
with Memphis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Kansas points. Pullman sleepers 
start for everywhere from Joplin, a city of about 
40,000. 

Why Joplin? 

Zinc! In Joplin, Webb City, and Carterville— 
the three should be one “Mineral city” of 
nearly 60,000—are the greatest zinc mines of 
the world, so far as is known. What Mexico has 
no one knows, no one cares, unless the United 
States sometime forgets Joplin and tumbles down 
the tariff fence and lets the cheap labor of Mexico 
flood us with its product. 

It was an afternoon never-to-be-forgotten when 
the Commercial Club, with automobiles galore, 
took a thirty-mile ride through this great mineral 
city, with its three thrifty municipal sub-divisions, 
an almost endless world of mines, one of them 
the greatest zine producer ever worked in the 
United States, Mexico, Wales, or elsewhere. 

Joplin is much more than a city of mines, for 
it is quite metropolitan. The Connor is @ much 
better hotel than can be found in New England, 
out of Boston,, absolutely ideal in building, 
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equipment, » fact that Car- 
service. Here thage has had the 
also is a mercan- same scholarly 
tile establishment leadership in the 
lacking in no superintendency 
metropolitan fea- of J. M. White, 
ture. who was there 
Joplin was from 1883 to 
slow  education-” 1893, and since 
ally, starting late, 1903, with the 
and even now is moral certainty 
behind Webb that he will re- 
City, Carthage, main as long as 
and many other he chooses. 
Missouri, Kansas, 2 What zinc is to 
and Oklahoma Joplin, Webb 
cities in high City, and Carter- 
school building ville, Carthage 


and equipment, but Superintendent George V. 
Buchanan, with an exceptionally strong group of 
principals, is getting results which well repaid a 
study of the achievements in scholarship and 
character. 

WEBB CITY. 

The second city in size in Jasper county, the 
most rapidly growing city in size, and the most 
rapidly developing city in mine 
unfolding, has the best equipped 
high ‘school in all Southwestern 
Missouri. Under the leadership 
of the new superintendent, Mr. 
Greene, who came from the 
state department, where he had 
specialized in high school work as 
inspector of high schools, Webb 
City is sure to lead all neighbor- 
ing cities a lively progressive edu- _ 
cational race. 

Carterville is the small city of 
the trio, but it is keeping pace 
with the others, largely because 
the superintendent, Mr. Osburn, 
is the dean of the fraternity in 
point of service. 

CARTHAGE. 

The educational leadership of 
Jasper county in many respects 
is conceded to Carthage, the 
county seat. It established its high school in 1875, 
ten years ahead of Joplin, and those ten years were 
highly significant in scholarly effect upon the 
citizenship. When Joplin graduated its first class 
in 1888, Carthage had the scholarly influence of 
the graduates of ten classes, and in the matter of 
a modern high school building it has more than 
ten years advantage. 

All this has given Carthage an unusual pro- 
portion of college and normal school trained 
citizens. But beyond all other advantages is the 


marble is to this city. Only one group 
of quarries out of Vermont is to be compared 
for a moment with those of Carthage, the 
output of which is nearly a million dollars a year, 
and the supply is as near limitless as anything 
in nature can be. The accompanying cut is a 
view of a typical block of marble such as I saw 
them lifting out of the “Carthage Superior” mine. 


It weighs thirty-nine tons, is five feet by six feet 
by thirteen feet. One of the mines has gone 
down 200 feet without change in quality. It is 
no wonder that the mayor of Carthage and the 
president of the Commercial Club have genuine 
pride in taking a New Englander out to and 
into these mines. 

It is partiality of nature that makes this county 
in two centres, less than twenty miles apart, world- 
famous in two such earth products as zinc and 
marble. 


The Boy Problem has long been discussed, but my earnest belief is that when the Girl 
Problem is solved there will be no Boy Problem.—Grace Reed Porter, Fort Pierre, South 


Dakota. 
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THE REDIRECTION OF THE RURAL SCHOOL 


W. R. HART 
Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 


The ideals of a community are often reflected 
in its schools. A stingy selfishness will show 
itself more plainly in the treatment bestowed 
upon children than in any other way. The public 
school is designed primarily for the benefit of the 
young. Whenever a community regards the 
children growing up in its midst as its greatest 
asset, care will be taken that child life is not 
wasted. Every dollar expended in the nurture 
and development of child life will be looked upon 
as invested capital. Such capital 
always returns dividends in the form 
of human efficiency. And efficiency 
can hardly be measured in dollars 
and cents. 

No considerable settlement of 
neighbors should be without its pub- 
lic school. Children of tender age 
should not be sent away from the 
neighborhood circle, like a grist to be 
ground. Some things, like organiza- 
tion and classification, and the sav- 
ing of a little money, may be gained 
by carrying all the children of a town 


therefore knows what it means. The only safe 
test of knowledge is attion. If one’s knowledge 
cannot function in action of some kind it is not 
understood, and to that extent it is worthless. 


TWO MAIN PURPOSES. 


When it is proposed that the aims and energies. 
of the rural school should be re-directed, two 
main purposes are to be kept in mind. . First 
and. foremost is the purpose of keeping before. 
the minds of the young the leading 
elements of rural life. These are 
made up of the rural industries, 
rural recreations, rural civics, rural 
church life, and rural home life. The 
second purpose is close akin to the 
first, especially as the first relates 
to rural industries. Not only should 
the rural school keep the minds of 
the young turned towards the ele- 
ments of rural life, but a large part 
of the instruction in the rural school 
should grow out of and be connected 
with the various lines of rural in- 


to one place to be taught. But what WILLIAM W. ANDREWS, dustries and rural homes. This 

is gained in these respects will be Massachusetts. (Formerly As- gives a working principle for the 
sistant State Commissioner of 


lost in independent teaching and the 
sympathetic touch that should exist between the 
school and the homes. What may be gained in 
a wider circle of associates is lost in local loyalty. 
What may be gained in going through a system- 
atic course of study is lost in personal initiative 
and association of young and old in the same 
classroom, 

It is not meant that the little country school 
be restored to what it was in its beginnings. 
Neither is it meant that it should be left in its 
present unsatisfactory state. It served its func- 
tion fairly well in its best days, which was to 
teach the simple language arts of spelling, read- 
ing, and writing, and the more elaborate art of 
using figures. This last art was developed into 
the science of arithmetic. The decadence of this 
science as a part of school work has kept pace 
with the progress of refinement in the graded 
course of study. What is proposed for the rural 
school is not a restoration, but a redirection of 
its energies and aims. It must continue as of 
old to teach the simple language arts, because 
these are fundamental to all civilized living. It 
must go further than this, but not in the direction 
in which it has been tending. The rural school, 
in common with urban schools, has been tending 
towards elaboration of the reading arts, and by 
the multiplication of subjects based upon those 
arts. This has unavoidedly resulted in the study 
of books and a sort of worship of book knowl- 
edge. It has decreased the ability to’ think in 
terms of things, actions, and processes. The 
worst error that pervades education to-day is the 
belief that because one is able to say a thing, he 


Public Schools, Rhode Island.) 


formation of a program of studies. 

Industrial life and home life are full of action. 
For this reason the school program would be ful? 
of action. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


In broad outline, the course of study would 
include three general lines, first, the simple 
language and number arts; second, the home and 
local industrial arts; third, the world studies of 
history, literature, and geography. These last 
important features should not be omitted, but 
they would occupy a subordinate place in the 
scheme, instead of a dominating one, as at present. 

These three important groups of studies fit 
themselves into the situation on this wise. During 
childhood, say from six to nine or ten years old, 
the chief energies of the children may be directed 
to the learning of the formal arts of language. 
Beginning at eight or nine, and extending to 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, there should 
be much experience gained in the doing of things. 
Work of all available kinds should be provided. 
Some of it should be given as set tasks, but a 
goodly share should be done on individual initi- 
ative. This is where the active feature of the 
school would co-operate with and supplement the 
home and farm industries, The universal house- 
hold arts would:.become a natural part of the 
daily work of the girls and some of the boys. 
The productive industries in the community would 
supply material for the employment of the boys 
and part of the girls, The school would be im- 
proved, because more nearly related to life. The 
homes and the industries would be enriched be- 
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cause of a better. understanding of what caring 
for a home méans, and what rural industries mean 
for human betterment. Among the things studied 
of an industrial nature in a rural school, the vari- 
ous branches of farming would naturally be a 
considerable part. The various farming arts 
should be accompanied by the use of those 
mechanical tools that have become universalized, 
such as the hammer, the saw, the plane, the axe, 
etc. These have been so interwoven with the 
civilization of man that some knowledge. of their 
use is as much a boy’s birthright as is a knowl- 
edge of language. The most superficial glance 
over the leading rural activities reveals three great 
divisions, animals, plants, and the soil. On this 
account the several branches of animal husbandry, 
the numerous lines of plant culture, and the many 
ways of soil preservation and soil improvement 
would supply a great fund of material for practical 
instruction. 
the best sources for material in the langage and 
number work of the school. 

The equipment for carrying on the work of the 
re-directed rural school would be vastly different 
from what it now is. 


BUILDING AND GROUNDS. 


In general outline, the school building would 
be the most shapely building in the town, so that 
the children could see in its outline the beauty of 
simplicity. It would be arranged for action rather 
than quietude. There would be a room where 
the girls could “play house” in such a real way 
that all the simple household arts of cooking, 
sewing, furnishing, and cleaning could be carried 
on, parts of every day of school. There would 
‘be a room where the boys could learn to use 
the saw, the square, the hammer, and other simple 
wood-working tools, mend harness, and a multi- 
tude of other useful things. Just by this room 
would be a shed full of cultivating tools, spray 
pumps, pruning saws, all for examination and 
study as well as for use. There would be a room 
with tables and chairs, playthings, and books and 
papers, and pictures. There would be no dinner 
pails, because the luncheon would be prepared in 
the girls’ room. There would be a sanitary closet, 
either in the basement or in a frost-proof cave. 
There would be a general meeting room, where 
the children could gather a short time each day to 
learn the simple arts of reading, writing, spelling, 
and ciphering. It would be supplied with tables, 
chairs, blackboards, pictures, and plants in the 
windows. These three main rooms would be so 
arranged that the partitions could be raised or 
lowered, and all be made into one, where the 
school patrons could assemble for their own in- 
struction, for social recreation and public con- 
sultation for the future welfare of the town. 

After the beauty and utility of the building had 
‘been worked out I should ask the people to let 
me locate it in the edge of a beautiful woods, 
where birds would learn to live, with a clear run- 
ning brook nearby. In addition to the woods 
there would be five or ten acres of tillable land. 


“This land would be laid out in walks, and lawns, 
and flower beds, and clumps of vines and shrubs 


These activities would also furnish . 
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near the school home. I would like to change 
the name from schoolhouse to school home. On 
other parts of the land there would be recreation 
grounds equipped with appliances suitable to all 
ages of the children, as well as for adults. There 
would be gardens for both flowers and vegetables. 
There would be plots for starting fruit trees and 
forest trees. There would be plots for demon- 
strating some of the scientific truths about the soil 
and the improvement of plants which have been 
found out by the experiment stations. There 
would be a staff for the stars and stripes, and a 
banner or large boulder with an inscription dedi- 
cating the building and grounds to the culture 
of children, and dedicating the lives of the grown 
people to the betterment of themselves. 

After.the school home and its surroundings 
were far enough advanced I should ask the people 
to furnish it with a real human teacher, not merely 
a person that the school committee may get in 
the market by hard bargaining. 

Doubtless one of the first steps man took in 
starting from savagery consisted in the domestica- 
tion of some wild animal. It may have been the 
predecessor of the dog, which was trained in the 
chase as a means of securing other animals. It 
may have been the horse, or cow, or sheep, nur- 
tured as a producer of food, or as a burden 
bearer. Whatever it was even the tradition of it 
is lost. But the impressive fact of domesticated 
animal life is everywhere present. It pervades all 
rural industries. 

While the domestication of animals and the sub- 
sequent animal husbandry gave a strong stimulus 
to man’s progress, it did not give him a fixed 
habitation. The domestication and nurture of 
plants compelled man to hold a fixed place of 
abode. Animals set man free from his primitive 
home among the rocks, and enabled him to roam 
the grassy plains. Food-producing plants bound 
man to the soil of the fertile valley. These three 
great factors of creation, soil, plants, animals, have 
been the primary instruments by which man has 
advanced along the tedious and uneven path to- 
wards civilization. Probably the last important 
species of animal has been domesticated. The 
earth is being searched for new plants having 
economic value. Soil conditions essential to plant 
life have probably all been discovered. But this 
is not the end of the road. Animal improvement, 
plant improvement, and soil conservation are just 
as essential to sustain civilization as was the 
domestication of animals and plants necessary to 
start it. These factors will furnish an unending 
supply of material for human endeavor and human 
achievement for all time, because the variations 
and improvements in animal and plant life are 
numberless, while the manipulation of the soil as 
a source of production is still a crude art. 

The basic principle for guidance in the re- 
direction of the rural school is to be found a 
philosophy of rural activities and rural interests. 
There is a striving towards a philosophy of rural 
life for the first time on a broad basis. Rural 
life philosophy must find its development through 
rural education. It must find expression in a new 
rural school. 
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ADMISSION TO COLLEGE BY CERTIFICATE 


For forty years we have been trying out systems 
of college admission by certificate. Ever. since 
1870, when President Frieze of Michigan sug- 
gested in his annual report that high schools co- 
operate with the university in arranging a systein 
of certification, we have been searching for a type 
of certification measurably agreeable to both higi 
schools and colleges. 

The campaign for certification began where 
most campaigns progressing away from _ sterile 
tradition began in the nineteenth century,—in the 
Middle West. Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Wisconsin were the states where universities first 
dealt with the high schools directly or indirectly. 
Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio were not slow in follow- 
ing suit. The first joint meeting of high school 
representatives and university instructors for the 
purpose of constructive work was held at the 
University of Iowa, in 1888. In 1889 Wisconsin 
introduced another factor which has proved im- 
portant in the development of the certificating 
systems, a visitor to help high schools by sugges - 
tion, and to furnish information for proper group- 
ing of high schools. Michigan was the first to 
attempt to ascertain the standing of certificated 
students in college. Plainly, in this phase of ed- 
ucation, as in other movements, political, social, 
and agricultural, it was the Middle West that took 
the lead. 

But the evolution from the examination to the 
certificate plan was inevitable. The colleges and 
the schools below could not remain as they were 
in the early days, two distinct systems, and this be- 
came especially evident when state universities at- 
tained an important place among the higher insti- 


tutions. Obviously the universities wholly or | 


partly supported by the state and the free public 
school systems ought to unite into two closely re- 
lated and co-operative parts of one system. And 
there was a real dissatisfaction with the private 
academies and with low standard maintained at 
most of the high schools which led to a desire for 
better secondary schools such as would be put on 
a list of “accredited” schools. Scarcely anyone 
approved the preparatory work done by the col- 
leges themselves. 

As the question of certification came up in 
different states hardly two tried the same _ plan. 
Ten types are evident today, according to Pro- 
fessor Henderson of the University of Texas, who 
has written an admirable exposition of the origin 
and evolution of the certificate method of ad- 
mission to college.* 

The New England College Entrance Board has 
for ten years administered an interesting plan. 
The board, consisting of a member from the faculty 
of each college belonging to the organization, de- 
termines which shall be the accredited high schools 
and bases its approval on the college records of 
Students from these schools. Unlike most of 
the types this one does not include inspection of 


*“Admission to College by Certificate.” By Joseph Lind- 
o- Henderson, Ph. D., professor of education and visitor of 
schools, University of Texas. Teachers’ College, Columbia. 
**Contribations to ucation, ” No. 50. 


the schools by the board, Weaknesses in this sys- 
tem, which is based entirely on the college stand- 
point, have shown themselves. The system does 
not teach as large per cent. of high schools 
as should be included; some are not included be- 
cause they never applied, others because some of 
their graduates have failed in college work. The 
University of Maine withdrew from the board last 
June and has been favorably criticised on many 
sides for its action. 

Another type of certification is that used in 
Indiana, which leaves the work in the hands of the 
state board of education. The higher  institu- 
tions, by choice not by law, have largely given the 
determination of their entrance requirements into 
the hands of the state board. Such control is rep- 
resentative and should make for harmony. The 
state board is quite representative and ten of the 
eleven members are each given a district for in- 
spection. But it 1s asking too much to expect 


‘the board to include ten members each capable 


of inspecting high schools properly and of wisely 
determ.aing the quality of their work. And col- 
leges cannot with reason give up all control of 
their own standards for admission. 

Minnesota places the responsibility in still an- 
other body, a high school board employing school 
inspectors. These special inspectors employed by 
the board are not connected with the state de- 
partment or with any higher institution of learn- 
ing, and yet the university accepts certificates from 


schools approved by this board, as well as from 


schools on an independent list kept by the univer- 
sity. The board uses the college records of stu- 
dents in some measure in determining its approval. 

The board is representative, educational in the 
highest sense, and it employs three expert in- 
spectors, who spend all their time with the high 
and graded schools, but none of their work unfor- 
tunately brings them in direct contact with the col- 
leges or university. “The vita) touch between the 
high school teachers and the waiversity instructors 
is lacking.” 

A fourth type is that by which the schools are 
accredited by a state association of colleges, good 
examples of which are the associations of Alabama 
and Kentucky colleges. The colleges delegate 
authority to a committee of college representa- 
tives, and the schools are visited by representa- 
tives of the different colleges. A uniformity of 
credits and entrance requirements is determined 
by the committee. Among the objections which 
Professor Henderson finds in this type are: Lack 
of funds, tendency to regard weak and strong col- 
leges with equal favor and thus hold down the 
higher standards as well as pull up the lower ones, 
and a disposition to surrender the individuality of 
institutions. 

As the state boards of education and state high 
school boards give ‘their attention more to the 
schools than to the colleges, so the college asso- 
ciations give too much attention to themselves and 
assist the schools only indirectly. 

Another type is found in Texas and Missouri 
as well as in other states. The control is lodged 
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entirely in the. state universities. Inspection 
visiting of Vatigtis sorts is used and €areful step 
are taken in accrediting schools. Despite these 
advantages and the fact that this method develops 
very close connection between the work of the 
-schools and colleges there are evident weaknesses. 
If the standard of the state university should be 
dow the standard for the whole state will be low 
also. There is a danger of arousing the opposi- 
‘tion of normal schools, other colleges, and state 
departments with this type of certification. And 
there have been known instances of absolute lack 
of efficiency due to the selection of visitors, who 
in some cases seem to understand the opportunity 
of their visitation to be that of securing students 
tather than of serving the schools. The disadvan- 
‘tages of this system seem nearly as great as the 
advantages. 

When the control is placed entirely with the 
state department, as in New York, Florida, and 
South Dakota, we see that placing the authority 
outside the college tends to break the direct con- 
nection between the teaching bodies of the higher 
and lower institutions. State departments are 
‘well equipped to look after the physical welfare of 
secondary schools, but hardly so well equipped to 
‘help the schools to raise themselves to higher in- 
tellectual standards. This is where the lower and 
higher branches of our institutions must work to- 
gether. 

Still another type is that in force in West Vir- 
ginia and Arkansas, for example, where the con- 
trol of certification lies through the state univer- 
sities and state departments. Sometimes the 
university professor of secondary education works 
under the auspices of the state department; some- 
times the university and department employ differ- 
ent inspectors who co-operate and exchange re- 
‘ports; and sometimes the department works only 
with small schools and the university with larger 
‘and better more advanced schools, But “unfortu- 
nately the double inspection system does not work 
“satisfactorily.” True, some things can only be ac- 
complished by such co-operation, but there is al- 
ways a strong likelihood of friction. 

The eighth type is found in the special plans 
of Vanderbilt, Columbia, Harvard, and Chicage 
Universities, each of which works admirably for 
the higher institution, but gives secondary consid- 
efation to the fitting schools. The advantages in 
each seem not to pertain to any well defined plan 
for the development of a closely co-ordinated edu- 
cational system. 

The ninth and tenth types described by Pro- 
‘fessor Henderson are very general, one that of dis- 
trict commissions making standards for whole 
sections of the country; the other a suggested 
national system for the affiliation of universities 
along the lines of reciprocating entrance 
privileges. 

After such a wide survey of the field it is evident 
‘that each of the different systems possesses some 
elements of efficiency, but all of them are in a 
large measure defective. “Some are weak because 
of legal enactments, some because of insufficient 
funds, some break down because of lack of effec- 
tive school visitation, and still others are weak be- 
‘cause of their forms of organization.” But the 
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certificating system on.the whole has unquestioned 
| over “examination method, which 
still hangs on in a few instances. 

What the best is, or will be, one can hardly at- 
tempt to say. It is doubtful if any of the above 
types will supplant all the others, because, for 
one thing, different sections thrive under differ- 
ent types. The present need is for better organi- 
zation and more intimate co-operation along lines 
already worked, but worked loosely. And any 
system to be worth its name must have at heart 
the upbuilding of the entire school system. 

L. L. W. 


THE TEACHER AND THE PEACE MOVEMENT 


LUCIA AMES MEAD 
From Advance Sheets of ‘‘Swords and Ploughshares’ *} 


The responsibility of the teacher was never so 
great to do what both church and home and Sun- 
day-school often neglect—inspire a friendly in- 
stead of a suspicious attitude toward the world. 
The teacher must know far more than he can 
definitely teach of internationalism, if the school 
is to have the right atmosphere and his pupils at- 
tain the right point of view that will stand them in 
stead when national hysteria prevails. He should 
read two books,—David Starr Jordan’s ‘‘The 
Human Harvest,” a complete refutation of the 
fallacy that “war promotes virility,’ and “The 
Great Illusion,’ by Norman Angell. 

The prime necessity is to secure a teacher whose 
patriotism will put conscience and enthusiasm into 
teaching those character-building lessons of ia- 
finitely more value to every child than any techni- 
cal book-lore the schools can give him. In the 
primary grades, stories of knights fighting 
dragons, or firemen fighting flames, or heroes say- 
ing life will be substituted for tales of war, in 
teaching the “Good Citizenship” course. Later, 
in history classes, wars must be studied; but if 
emphasis is laid on the causes and cost and results 
of wars and not on campaigns; if copies of Verest- 
chagin’s mournful pictures of war and clear state- 
ments of its squalor and horrors are presented 
briefly, the glamour of the “splendid charge” will 
not dim the child’s insight into the true nature of 
war. Statistics of huge losses mean nothing to 
immature minds; a few pathetic or realistic stories 
of individual loss are more impressive. But some 
faint conception of the appalling cost of arma- 
ments may be given the arithmetic classes by set- 
ting them to figure out how many schools like 
their own could be built at the cost of one short- 
lived dreadnaught costing $12,000,000, or how 
many children could have suits of clothes for one 
shot costing $1,700 at target practice. 

In higher grades should be taught in simple 
form the results of modern banking and _invest- 
ment; how under the new conditions no nation 
can conquer another and not lose more than it 
could gain. It must be pointed out that this was 
not always so, but that modern investments and 
banking, which depend so largely upon credit and 
confidence, have altered all former conditions. 
Should a German army invade England (Von 


*George P. Putnam's Sons. 
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Moltke said he knew three ways) of “getting one 
in, but not one of getting: ‘it; out) and should it 
destroy the Bank of England and_ confiscate its 
gold, a “run” would presently follow on every 
bank in Great Britain and they would suspend pay- 
ments, as Norman Angell has well shown. Mer- 
chants the world over would face ruin and call in 
their credits in Germany and thus undermine Ger- 
man finance. German trade would be paralyzed, 
and a thousand marks would be lost for every one 
confiscated. If twenty-five years ago the rumor 
of a probable failure of the Barings created con- 
Sternation and was a theme for special prayers 
in American churches, how vastly more would the 
much-talked-of war between Germany and Eng- 
land bring chaos on Wall street today and affect 
every village in the land! That war can never be 
permitted if for no other reason than that for the 
business world it spells disaster. The thought of 
it would never have: gained ground had the busi- 
ness world not been under the obsession of anti- 
quated notions of economics. These notions are 
expressed naively in old phraseology about de- 
fence, which today does not apply. 

The youngest child should be taught Franklin’s 
adage that “The worst thing you can do to a cus- 
tomer is to knock him on the head.” We are all 
customers and sellers today, and the world is our 
market. We can no more separate our success 
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from others’ success than hand and foot or lungs 
and heart can ignore each other. Trade does not 
follow the flag, as every economist knows. Eng- 
land’s huge navy does not avail to sell one more 
screw-driver. Her carrying trade is hardly more 
per capita than one third of Norway’s. She has 
become land poor in taking, within a generation, 
as much territory and population as those of the 
whole United States. She must police most of 
this, yet gets not enough revenue to pay for the 
policing. No foreign nation can gain anything 
today by the conquest of another nation’s colo- 
nies, and no people in a protectionist country are 
likely to gain by a war-indemnity. Preposterous 
as it may seem, the French indemnity did much to 
demoralize Germany, and financial depression oc- 
curred from 1872 to 1880. Ten years after Sedan, 
France was more prosperous than Germany. 

May it not yet appear that for the attainment 
of success in modern business a little knowledge 
of relationships between the family of nations is 
of as much practical utility for our young men as 
anything thus far discovered in schools of com- 
merce or technology? The sophomore is quite as 
likely to hold antiquated notions about dangers 
and defence as his grandmother does about ath- 
letics or chemistry. The classroom should teach 
him the latest advance in internationalism as_ it 
does in biology. 


a 


INDIANA INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION COMMISSION 


The industrial education program is taking 
shape in Indiana. Two years ago the legislature 
created an industrial and agricultural commission 
of eight members,—State Senator Will A. 
Yarling, Shelbyville; John G. Brown, Monon; 
Frank Duffy, Indianapolis; Thomas F. Fitzgib- 
bons, Columbus; John L. Ketcham, Indianapolis ; 
Frank D. McElroy, Hammond; U. G. Weatherly, 
Bloomington, and John A. Lapp, who acted as 
secretary. The report of the commission is now 
teady in its first form. In its general survey the 
commission says, before making any recom- 
mendations :— 

“The courses of study in our elementary and 
high schools are directed largely toward a 
preparation for college, to which only a meagre 
percentage ever go. 

“The commission found the vocational needs 
only meagrely supplied by general courses itt 
manual training, domestic science, and agricul- 
ture. The work given is largely preliminary and 
not definitely vocational. No attempt at part- 
time schooling in the public day schools was 
found by the commission, and little effort to sup- 
ply the vocational needs of the workers in con- 
tinuation courses and evening schools. 

“Manual training has been introduced in many 
cities and towns, but in no place outside of the 
technical institute at Indianapolis, and there only 
meagrely as yet, is there any attempt to train 
for wage-earning occupations. Evening schools 
are maintained in a very few cities, but in only 
three or four is there any serious attempt to 


make them practical continuation schools for in- 
dustrial workers. No attempt at part-time 
schooling in the public day schools was found by 
the commission. 

“A large number of 
courses in agriculture. 
definitely vocational. 

“Domestic science has been quite generally in- 
troduced in the city schools and in many town 
schools, but the amount of time given to it is not 
adequate for definite results. 

“The commission found no organized efforts in 
Indiana to put pupils in touch with the oppor- 
tunities for life work. The pupils are in the main 
left to go it alone in choosing a vocation except 
where enterprising teachers have been able to 
give personal advice. 

“In other states promising beginnings have 
been made in vocational guidance, particularly in 
New York city and Boston. The commission be- 
lieves that every city or town should survey the 
vocational opportunities within its borders, and 
place the information, together with all informa- 
tion available on vocational work, within reach of 
the pupil at the proper age.” 

The recommendations of the commission 
show how thoroughly the subject was studied. 
In part they are as follows:— 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMISSION. 
“1. That school authorities in cities, towns, 
and townships be given power to establish and 
maintain such vocational schools and depart- 
ments for industrial, domestic and agri 


schools have begun 
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cultural education as their local situation may 
warrant, and levy a tax to support the same. 

“2. That state aid in equal amount to two- 
thirds the sum expended in instruction in voca- 
tional and technical subjects and such other re- 
lated subjects as are necessary to complete well- 
rounded courses in industrial, domestic science, 
and agricultural schools or departments as are 
approved by the state board of education, to be 
given to the cities, towns, and townships sup- 
porting such vocational schools or departments. 
Such aid to be granted only for vocational work 
for pupils above sixteen, and the courses to be of 
less than college grade and designed to meet the 
vocational needs of those who are able to profit 
by the instruction offered. 

“3. That the state board of ‘education include 
representatives of vocational interests, including 
a representative of employers and of employees. 

“4, That the state superintendent, with the ap- 
proval of the state board of education, appoint a 
deputy to work under the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction in the supervision of industrial edu- 
cation, 

“5. That the state superintendent make ar- 
rangements with Purdue University, by which 
some person actively connected with the agri- 
cultural work of Purdue shall be engaged in a 
dual capacity in supervising agricultura! education 
under the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and as an assistant at Purdue. 

“6. That the teaching of agriculture in the 
rural elementary and high schools, industrial 
work in city and town schools, and domestic sci- 
ence in all elementary and high schools be re- 
quired in such form as may be outlined as a 
minimum by the state board of education. 

“?. That all teachers of agriculture, domestic 
science, or industrial work in schools other than 
those approved by the state board, and securing 
state aid, shall be required to pass an examina- 
tion in such subjects by the beginning of the 
school year, 1915. 

“9. That when the school authorities have es- 
tablished vocational courses approved by the 
state board for boys and girls from fourteen to 
sixteen, they may require every boy and girl from 
fourteen to sixteen who is employed to return to 
the day school for instruction at least five hours 
a week, employers to be required to allow time 
off for such instruction. 

“10. That whenever courses in domestic sci- 
ence of practical value have been established, the 
school authorities shall require girls to take such 
courses at some time in the elementary schools, 
and no girl under sixteen years of age should be 
allowed to leave the schools who has not had such 
courses. 

“11. That contracts of apprenticeship shall 
specify that the child shall be given at least five 
hours a week of instruction in the day schools in 
such subjects as may be approved by the state 
board of education.” 
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POSSIBILITIES OF PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATIONS 


What real good is a public education associa- 
tion composed of citizens and teachers? Can 
such a body really accomplish anything? For an 
answer one might well note the activities of the 
Public Education Association of Philadelphia dur- 
ing the last year. 

Among the activities of the association have 
been :— 


LEGISLATION. 
School Code explained in resumé. 
Recommendations for state board of educa- 
tion. 
Co-operation with New York Public Educa- 
tion Association in educational chapter of New 
York charter. 


REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Recommendations for Philadelphia board of 
education. 

Study of requirements of coe for Philadel- 
phia schools, 

Study of committee system of Philadelphia 
board and of boards in other cities. 

Study of by-laws and rules of board of educa- 
tion, in relation to powers of superintendent. 

Publication of pamphlet, “Recent Progress in 
School Administration in Philadelphia.” 

Study of high school needs. 


FINANCE. 
Briefs on state appropriation prepared. Hear- 
ing by attorney-general secured. 
Brief showing illegal classification of school 
tax rate. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Preparation of directory of 125 children’ s insti- 
tutions. 

Study of parental schools. 

Co-operation of Children’s Aid Society with 
Compulsory Bureau secured. 

Scholarships established for pupils in German- 
town, Kensington, and William Penn high 
schools. 

MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

Health charts furnished for department of 
medical inspection. 

Publication of card of instructions to parents. 

Co-operation with Baby Saving Show in prepa- 
ration of educational pamphlet and health talks 
for schools. 

Co-operation with Home and School League 
in developing school lunches. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 

Plan for vocational guidance outlined. 

Vocational bureaus in other cities investigated. 

Study of vocations of children of school age 
begun. 

Co-operation with Armstrong Association in 
study of vocations of pupils in the Durham 
school. 


Probably child idleness is a more serious matter in the United States to-day than 


child labor.— Richard T. Ely. 
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Conference of, educators. and , social,. workers, 
addressed by Professor Weaver, voca- 
tional counselor of the’ Brooklyn Boys’ high 
school. 
PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

“Complete Use of the School Plant.” The 
Gary idea presented by Superintendent William 
A. Wirt. 
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Montessori’ Three public’ meetings 
addressed by leading educators. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION. 


Classified information as to schools and educa- 
tional activities kept on file for the use of the 
public. 


a a 


A CALIFORNIA PENSION BILL 


A committee of fifteen San Francisco educators 
has carefully prepared a pension bill which was 
approved by the city school department by a vote 
of 693 to 18. The bill also received the unanimous 
endorsement of the northern section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association. 

Certain features of the bill, which should be in- 
structive to those in other parts of the country 
who are preparing pension bills, are given below :—- 


THE FUND: HOW CONSTITUTED. 

I. To continue in force and make effectual pensions 
already existing in favor of public school teachers, and 
to provide for the pensioning of all teachers to be re- 
tired under the provisions of this act, a fund is hereby 
created to be known as the Public School Teachers’ 
Pension Fund of California. So much of the taxes 
collected under the succession and inheritance tax laws 
of the state and not specifically appropriated to the 
uses of the State School Fund and for other educa- 
tional purposes, as, combined with the contributions of 
teachers provided for in Sections II. and TII. of this 
act, and other revenues provided in Section XIII. of 
this act, may be necessary to provide for the pensions 
provided in Sections VI. and VIT. of this act, and to 
pay the necessary expenses of collecting and adminis- 
tering said fund, shall constitute this fund. 


MONTHLY CONTRIBUTIONS OF TEACHERS. 

Tl. Each official whose duty it is to pay teachers’ 
salaries shall deduct one dollar from the monthly war- 
rant of each teacher subject to the burdens of this act, 
and shall draw, at the end of each quarter, a warrant 


in favor of the state treasurer for the amounts thus 
deducted, the same to be deposited to the credit of the 


Public School Teachers’ Pension Fund. 


TOTAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF TEACHERS. 

IfI. No person shall be eligible to receive the bene- 
fits of this act who shall not have paid into the Public 
School Teachers’ Pension Fund, or partly into said 
fund, and partly into the fund established and main- 
tained under the act of which this act is amendatory, 
an amount equal to $12 for each year of service, up to 
and including thirty years. 


FULL PENSION: QUALIFICATIONS THERE- 
FOR. 

VI. Any public school teacher who shall have com- 
plied with all other requirements of this act; and wh: 
shall have served on a legal certificate in day or even- 
ing schools as teacher, or partly as teacher and partly 
as superintendent or supervising executive or educa- 
tional administrator for at least thirty school .: 17s, at 
least twenty of which shall have been in the public 
schools of the state, includine the last ten years of ser- 
vice preceding retirement, shall be entitled to retire 
and to receive on retirement an annual pension of $600, 
payable quarterly by warrant drawn as proviled in 
Section TV. of this act, provided that application for 


such pension shall be made within two years after the 
last month of service. 

All teachers who, after thirty years of service, shall 
have been retired under the act approved March 26, 
1895, and thereafter amended, of which this act is 
amendatory. shall receive on the taking effect of this 
act, an annual pension of $600, payable quarterly. 


PRORATED PENSION. 


VIT. Any public school teacher, as described in Sec- 
tion VI.. who shall have complied with all other re- 
auirements of this act, and who shall have served on a 
legal certificate for at least fifteen school years in the 
nublic schools of the state, and who shall, by reason of 
bodily or mental infirmitv, have become totally in- 
capacitated for further school service, shall be entitled 
to retire and to receive during the period of such dis- 
abilitv. an annual pension. navable quarterly, which 
shall be the same fraction of the maximum pension of 
$600 as said-teacher’s term of service is of thirty years. 
provided that application for such pension’ shall be made 
within two vears of the last month of service. 

Fach teacher who, by reason of incapacity due to 
bodilv or mental infirmity. shall have been retired un- 
der the act of which this act is amendatory, shall re- 
ceive, on the taking effect of this act, and during the 
neriod of such disability, an annual pension which shall 
be the same fraction of the maximum pension of $600 
as said teacher’s term of service is of thirty years. 


ON WHOM BINDING. 


IX. This act shall be binding upon all such teachers 
employed in the public schools of the state at the time 
of the approval of said act as shall, on or before 
SSeS ae sign and deliver to the superintendent 
of public instruction and to the superintendent of 
schools of the county or consolidated city and county 
in which said teachers are in service, a notification that 
said teachers agree to be bound by and to avail them- 
selves of the privilege of said act. , 

X. This act shall be binding upon all teachers elected 
or legally appointed to teach in the public schools of 
the state after the approval of said act, who, not being 
in the service of the public schools at the time of the 
approval of said act, were not competent to sign and 
dAcliver the notification specified in Section IX. 


PENSIONS TO CEASE. 


XI. If any teacher retired under the provisions of 
this act shall be re-employed in a public school of this 
state, his or her pension shall cease; and if any teacher 
having qualified under Section VII. returns to service 
in the public schools of the state and thereafter quali- 
fies under Section VI., the pension already received by 
such teacher under Seétion VIT. shall be deducted year 
by year as a refund in the amounts originally received 
by such teacher. 


XV. This act shall take effect on July 1, 1913, 
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ACHIEVEMENTS WORTH WHILE 

The Massachusetts Civic League sets a pace 
in achievement that makes one justly proud to be 
identified therewith. With an annual expenditure 
of not more than $5,000 it has led off in cam- 
paigns resulting in laws in Massachusetts— 

Improving the treatment of tramps. 

Providing curative treatment for drunkenness. 

Suppressing the sale of cocaine. 

Suppressing the advertising of certain diseases. 

Requiring the labeling ie narcotics in patent 
medicines. 3 

Placing factory inspectioh Stidek the state board 
of health. 

Promoting state custodial care for the feeble- 
minded. 

Treating young law breakers as delinquents. 

Establishing a juvenile court in Boston. 

Providing a permanent probation commission. 

Increasing the number of probation officers for 
children throughout the state. 

Medical inspection and tests for sight and hear- 
ing in all public schools. 

Trained nurses in the Boston schools, who also 
visit the children in their homes. 

The licensing of newsboys of school age by 
school committees. 

Forbidding the employment of illiterates under 
sixteen years of age. 

In 1899 the League took charge of the play- 
ground at North End Park in Boston and sup- 
ported from 1901 to 1907 an experimental play- 
ground at Columbus avenue. 

In 1901 it secured a playground at the New 
Washington school and established the principle 
that all new school buildings in Boston should 
have playgrounds. 

In 1907 it obtained from the legislature an 
annual appropriation of about $54,000 to enable 
the Boston school committee to carry on play 
and physical education in the schools and play- 
grounds, 

In 1908 and 1909, in co-operation with the Play- 
ground Association of America, it promoted a 
state-wide campaign to secure a yes vote on the 
playground referendum in the cities and large 
towns of the state. 

In 1910 it assisted in the development of the 
playground movement by work in the field. 

In a word, by means of a campaign lasting 
twelve years it has had a large part in securing 
public playgrounds in all but two of the large cities 
and towns of the state. 

The League has been at work for better hous- 
ing since 1907, when it secured radical improve- 
ments in the tenement laws for Boston. 

It has annually protected this law from injurious 
amendments. 

It is conducting a campaign all over the state 
for a general housing law. 

In Boston it is co-operating with the board of 
health to improve tenement conditions. 


J. A. S., Iowa: Your paper is by far the most refresh- 
ing ee journal it has been my pleasure to take. 

W. I. Z., Pennsylvania: The Journal of Education is a 
live wire. 
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THE HEART OF THE ARITHMETIC 


SUPERINTENDENT P. W. HORN 
Houston, Texas 


The backbone of the work in arithmetic is com- 
putation, but the heart of it is two-step analysis. 
In other words the thing that makes all arith- 
metic possible is the ability to add, subtract, mul- 


».tiply, and divide; but the thing that makes all 


arithmetic useful is the ability to reason from 


many to one, and from one back to many. 


A mah without a ‘backbone is incapable of do- 
ing much, no matter how well developed all the 
rest of his body may be. Similarly, a pupil in 
arithmetic who cannot add, subtract, multiply, and 
divide is incapable of doing effective work in 
arithmetic, no matter how good a thinker he may 
be. We all know, furthermore, that in teaching 
common fractions, percentage, mensuration, and 
a great many of the more advanced phases in 
arithmetic, the trouble is not with the subjects 
themselves, but with the fact that the pupils do 
not do well the work of the four fundamental 
processes. These must be taught well before 
the pupil can do effectively any of the more ad- 
vanced work. 

Nevertheless, these processes do not consti- 
tute arithmetic. They merely make arithmetic 
possible. In order that arithmetic may be a 
thing of life and of some use, its heart must be 
sound; and its heart is the ability to think from 
many to one, and from one back to many. Given 
a pupil who can add, subtract, multiply, and di- 
vide, and who can also think out clearly what may 
be known as two-step analysis, and you have the 
possibility of effective work in arithmetic. Other- 
wise, the work of the teacher of arithmetic is 
largely wasted. 

We first come to the matter of two-step analy- 
sis in the second or third year. The pupil is 
taught to think out such problems as_ this: “If 
six pencils cost 30 cents, what will eight pencils 
cost?” He should learn here to work analyti- 
cally, to think analytically, and to express him- 
self analytically. This is one of the crucial points 
in arithmetic work. Loose, sloppy thought here 
or loose, sloppy expression may result in slovenly 
work throughout the rest of his course in arith- 
metic. It may be profitable here for the work 
even to border on formalism, provided the form 
is such as to hold the pupil straight in his think- 
ing, and such as he can use in his later work. 

In the latter part of the third year he should be 
able to do this work with larger numbers, such 
as will involve long division. If he is told that 
64 horses cost $5,184, he should be able 
to find what 97 horses will cost at the same rate. 

A little later he should pass to the same proc- 
ess with the use of fractional units. For in- 
stance, if he is told how many acres are in 2-3 of 
a man’s farm, he should be able to find how large 
the whole farm is. He should use here exactly 
the same type of reasoning and exactly the same 
form of exptession which he formerly used with 
integral units. The problem given above simply 
tells him the size of 2 thirds and asks him to find 
the size of 3 thirds. The problem is exactly the 
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same as if he were given the value of 2 acres and 
told to find the value of 3 acres. The fact that 
the unit is a “third” instead of an “acre” makes not 
the slightest difference in the process. 

A little later he should learn to reckon with the 
fraction more and the fraction less. If,he is told 
that a given farm of 60 acres is 1-3 less than an- 
other farm, he should understand that the 60 acres 
is simply 2-3 of the second farm. This gives him 
exactly the same kind of problem he has been 
dealing with before. 

When he comes to the matter of percentage, 
he has the same thing, except that it was a little 
easier, since all of his fractions now are hun- 
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dredths. If he is told that $30 is 6% of a man’s 
capital, and he is asked to find the whole of it, it 
simply means that hesis given 6-100 of the capital 
and. is asked to find 100-100 of it. Im» other 
words, he is given the value of 6 parts and is 
asked to find the value of 100 parts. It is the 
same old process of reasoning from many to one, 
and then from one back to many. 

If he has acquired the habit of analytic thinking 
as involved in the process of two-step analysis, 
and has made it automatic, the whole work is 
easy. Otherwise, it will remain a mystery to 
him. See to it that the heart of your work in 
arithmetic is sound. 


COLLEGE 
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GOLDSMITH’S “TRAVELER” AND “THE DB- 
SERTED VILLAGE.”—(L.) 


The two poems, “The Traveler” and “The De- 
serted Village,” are poems which, having read 
once, we read again from the sheer pleasure of 
them. That does not necessarily mean that they 
are great poems, but that they speak to the heart, 
and only poems that come from the heart bring 
such response. Nearly a century and a half lies 
between our time and Goldsmith’s, and the period 
between those dates has brought about funda- 
mental changes both in sentiment and in art, and 
yet we find that there are things in the heart of 
man which no change of time or sentiment can 
affect. It is of these things that Goldsmith writes, 
and for which we love him. Goldsmith’s theme, 
in both poems, is that love for home which is 
one of man’s innate sentiments; in both poems 
absence from home, which has led him to dwell 
upon that sentiment, and to express the intimate 
associations which absence heightens and 
affection deepens. 

Goldsmith took both himself and his theme 
sincerely, and the truth of his subject to himself 
has made it true to all people. Yet Goldsmith 
lived in an age when truth to sentiment was the 
last thing usually sought after by the poet. 

Goldsmith wrote “The Traveler” in 1764 or 
1765, and “The Deserted Village” in 1770, the 
dates of the transition period. The influence of 
the early eighteenth century demanded brilliancy, 
fine phrases, pointed wit, a dash of satire, an 
assumption of philosophy, a certain labored style 
of writing, smooth metre, and perfect rhyme. 
But already the right of poetry to express true 
sentiment was beginning to be acknowledged, and 
with it the right of language to find a simple, direct 
form of expression for that sentiment. 

Goldsmith’s couplets in his longer poems are 
not spontaneous; he thought out his subject care- 
fully, then sat down dutifully to put it into regular 
numbers. His neighbor, Mr. Cooke, has left us 
a record of Goldsmith’s laborious methods of 
writing poetry. “It was not,” he says, “from 
tardiness of fancy, but from the time he took in 
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pointing sentiments and polishing versifications.” 
He says further. that Goldsmith even wrote out 
in prose some thought that he wished particularly 
to emphasize, and then cast it into verse. So, 
although Goldsmith introduced into his work 
comparatively new elements of sincerity and 
naturalnéss, hé madé an art of his work. 

For allithat, Goldsmith himself could be nothing 
more than artless at his best. His artlessness took 
two departures from his stereotyped age. He 
loved both nature and man with the love ofa 
pure heart. He loved nature because it was 
lovely, and because it made a beautiful world for 
man to live.in. Goldsmith loved landscape be- 
cause his eyes loved to dwell upon it, and his 
heart was gladdened by mountains and streams, 
and woods and lakes, and the dwelling places of 
men set down in pleasant places. He did not 
reason about it—he left that for later poets to 
do, but the picturesqueness in which he delighted 
he wrote of from mere joy, that others might 
delight in it also. 

In the same way Goldsmith loved man as man; 
independent of rank, or occupation, or position, 
even independent of nation or race, and the in- 
dividual and mankind at large were one in what 
they felt. Goldsmith himself was one with all 
men, happy in their dance, weary in their toil, sad 
in their poverty or exile. Professor Dowden ex- 
presses it so well: “Goldsmith chose a. simpler 
method, more wholesome and sweet. Seeking 
neither wealth nor advancement, nor  toilsome 
learning, unencumbered by possessions of his own, 
he looked on all with a sympathetic eye, an open 
heart, an innocent delight in human gladness, a 
kindly smile for human frailty, a sigh and tear 
for human woe, and from all he had gathered a 
store of gentle wisdom, of dear remembrance.” 
We call such a man simple-minded and simple- 
hearted, yet we are inclined to wonder if such 
simple-minded men are not of the kingdom of 
heaven. Goldsmith, at any rate, found a little of 
that kingdom whenever he found happy human 
beings, and yet he was always, ready to give at 
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lects those who are to be charged with the techni- 
cal and expert duties. 

4. The law reorganizing the state board of edu- 
cation should, therefore, provide for a state 
board of regents, say of five, appointed by the 
governor. This commission should act as trustees 
for the people in the direction of the schools of 
the state and should have the duty of appointing 
the members of the state board of education. 


vliédet 5. The state board of education shall consist of 
The Redirection of the Rural School... oo 89 the state board of regents solely upon the basis 
‘the Teacher and the Peace Movement ......... 92 of their professional ability and their special 
of Pablie Bdvontion 9 fitness for the services they are to. perform 
est fitted for the work may be 
Sehog! Hygiene their duties. They shall” Hold’ office: $0 Tong’ “as: 
their services ‘are satisfactory to the appointing 
doa OF public instruction shall be, ex officio, a mem- 


Educational News.... .... 106 
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REORGANIZING CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD 

Educational organizations and the school 
people in California are all extremely interested 
in certain current issues, prominent among them 
being the Shanahan amendment, free text-books, 
and plans for reorganizing the state board of 
education. A special committee of the Cali- 


fornia Teachers’ Association, northern 
division, consisting of three county 
superintendents, one city superintendent, 


and Principal Allison Ware of the Chico normal 
school, has made an extensive report on the 
question of reorganizing the state board. In part 
the report reads as follows :— 

2. Any plan of reorganization should avoid the 
weaknesses that have been demonstrated to exist 
in the present system. Some of these are:— 

(a) Ex officio selection of board members 
which makes it impossible for them to devote full 
time to board duties. 

(b) Limitation of duties to relatively unim- 
portant transactions. 

(c) Lack of provision for direction and care oi 
the important school interests hereinafter de- 
scribed. 

3. The members of the state board of educa- 
tion should not be selected by popular election. 
The best plan that has been found for the se- 
lection of expert educational officers is that used 
by our universities and normal schools, which is 
substantially the same as that employed in mod- 
ern city school administration. That is to say, 
a board of trustees representing the people se- 


ber and the secretary of the state board of edu- 
cation. The state board of regents shall from 
time to time provide additional duties for the 
state board of education to perform and shall ap- 
point such additional members of the said board 
and such deputies, assistants, secretaries, and 
clerks as, may in their judgment be required. 

6. The state board of education, acting as a 
board, shall have the following powers and 
duties :— 

(a)- It shall have such powers and duties as per- 
tain to the present state board of education. 

(b) It shall be charged with the administra- 
tion of the free text-book system of the state and 
shall make rules and regulations to check waste, 
extravagance, and unsanitary conditions in the 
use of such books. 

(c) It shall receive from county and city su- 
perintendents of schools statements of all im- 
portant plans and changes proposed to be in- 
stituted by said superintendents and their boards 
of education in the course of study of their 
schools, and shall, within a reasonable time of the 
receipt of such communication from a superin- 
tendent, forward to the superintendent the rec- 
ommendation of the board as to the adoption, 
amendment, or rejection of the proposed meas- 
ures, and the reasons therefor. After the re- 
ceipt of the advice of the state board, the local 
superintendent and board may take such action 
as they may deem fit. 

(d) The state board shall determine the stand- 
ard of accrediting that one public educational in- 
stitution shall observe in its dealings with gradu- 
ates and students of another such institution. 
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(7) The supervision of the elementary schools 
of the state and the study of their problems shail 
be made the special charge of one of the mem- 
bers of the state board of education. 

8. The high schools and all secondary edu- 
cational institutions of the state shall be in charge 
and under the supervision of one of ‘the mem- 
bers of the state board of education. 

9. Vocational and industrial education shall be 
made the special study of one of the members of 
the state board of education. He shall supervise 
the professional course of colleges, normal 
schools, trade schools, agricultural schools, and 
vocational education in all institutions main- 
tained in whole or in part af public expense. 

11. It is out coneldsion that at the present 
time as a progressive governmental reform, the 
state of California needs first and worst of all an 
adequate system of state school administration. 
The plan herein proposed attempts to provide an 
outline for such progress. There is no phase of 
education in this state that will not feel a stimu- 
lation from the work of*sueh*a board as has been 
suggested, and mo school worker who may not 
be helped to better service through it. It will do 
well what the present state board has done, not 
well, but only as well as it could. It will under- 
take new duties vastly more important than any 
now assigned to any educational officer, It will 
provide a practical worth while system of selecting 
state text-books. It will furnish direction and 
standards for the increase of efficiency in ele- 
mentary schools. It will guide the high schools 
into the service of all the people. It will help to 
secure positive results from our beginnings of in- 
dustrial and vocational training. It will provide 
for the education of those in our state institutions 
for the delinquent, defective, and dependent whose 
training is now neglected. 

Respectiully submitted, 
May E. Dexter-Henshall, 
Delia D. Fish, 
William P. Cramsie, 
George W. Moore, 
Allison Ware. 


TWO INDIANA COUNTIES 

One may know much of the Hoosier state and 
yet there is much that he does not know about it 
unless he knows Salem and_ the country round 
about. 

If one knows only North Indiana he sees many 
people and much prairie, and it is mostly prairie, 
but when he gets down South to Washington 
county he will see as diversified, as charming 
hills, valleys, and intervales, as altogether lovely 
country as he will see anywhere in the United 
States. 

Salem, and the county of which it is the chief 
city, is famous in men as in’ scenery. Here is 
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still standing—and in good  repair—the 
house in which John Hay was born, 


aman who is and has been ior halia cen- 
tury an inspiration to boys and men, calling them 
to higher,» nobler »living;; This | county is also 
the birthplace of Ex-Governor W. T. Durbin, 
whose public life has been eminently creditable 
to the state. Here also was born General 
Thomas Rodman, famous in war and peace. Also 
Maurice Thompson, one of the ablest of American 
essayists. Also John I. Morrison, one of the 
great civil engineers of America, having laid out 
Indianapolis and other important cities. He was 
also a great teacher, a genuine “Hoosier school- 
master” of the best type. 

To this day the spirit and inspiration of these 
great leaders is in the spirit of the people and 
Salem is as delightful a city to spend weeks in as 
one could ask, certainly as delightful a city as I 
would ask. 

The city of Salem has had several very able 
men as superintendents, men who have made 
good in much higher salaried positions. There 
is something in the conservative classic atmos- 
phere of Salem that develops largeness in 
one’s views. Dr. H. B. Wilson, now superinten- 
dent at Decatur, Illinois, Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, 
professor in the University of Illinois, and Frank 
A. Gatise have served Salem as superintendents, 
and are now among the eminently successful ed- 
ucators of the country. C. E. Cavanaugh’s 
administration is second to none that has gone 
before. County Superintendent Orra Hopper 
is one of the most progressive and energetic 
forces in county ‘supervision in Indiana. 

Brownstown is another interesting centre in 
Southern Indiana, a city of character, of enter- 
prise, of rich suburban country which gives tone 
to everything civic and social. County Superin- 
tendent Payne is one of the six longest-in-service 
county superintendents in the state and one of 
the most efficient, as is every way apparent. Sey- 
mour is larger than the county seat and is one of 
the most ‘up-to-date cities in this section. Both 
cities gain much by the speciai adaptation of this 
county to the raising’ of melons. Many thrifty 
teachers have acres of melons that pay large 
profits, and the planting can be done mostly in the 
spring vacation and the care and marketing in 
the summer vacation. 


SALT LAKE NOT SURE 

The railroads have not acceded to the ultima- 
tum of the officials of the.N. E. A., and the hotels 
have not given, adequate guarantee that rates. will 
not be increased. Both conditions are indispen- 
sable. It is already too late to secure as large a 
meeting as is desirable and as might easily have 
been. It takes 3,000 to 5,000 from attendance at 
a long distance if announcement cannot be made 
before the holidays. Already many important 
men, who were holding their time, have contracted 
for summer school work in the East, instead of 
the West, and women teachers have in many 
cases already decided upon Europe instead of the 
West because passage has to be secured by Jan- 
uary. We might about as well abandon a meet- 
ing at Salt Lake City as to make arrangements 
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after February 28. Salt Lake without rates and 
without hotel assurances is impossible, and with 
them a large meeting is impossible without an 
early decision. 


ELECTION OF MISS CURTIS 

The election of the successor to David A. 

chairman of the Boston school board, is 

highly significant as to the temper and purpose of 

the Boston voters. 

If the public school administration of Boston is 
ever to be domineered by politics and prejudice 
this was the year in which it should have been 
done. The selection of Miss Frances G. Curtis 
as the candidate of the Public School Association, 
eminently qualified as she is, seemed to have fewer 
points of appeal to the average voter than any 
choice heretofore made, while the choice of 
Isaac Harris as appointive candidate by the Demo- 
cratic party, which has about 25,000 majority in 
Boston, seemed to have about as many points of 
appeal to the every-day voter as a candidate could 
have. 

Few people whom one met saw any hope for the 
election of Miss Curtis. Nevertheless she was 
elected despite every apparent handicap. Boston 
voters spoke with no uncertain sound as to her 
public schools. If there ever was a Democratic 
year it is 1912-13, and if there isa city in the 
North that is securely Democratic it would seem 
to be Boston, yet none of these things weighed in 
this election, as Miss Curtis’s candidature de- 
monstrated. 


SPIRIT OF FRANCIS W. PARKEK 

One who was present tells of a thrilling scene 
in the life of the late Colonel Francis W. Parker. 
It was at Provo, Utah, in the summer of 1892, 
where he was jecturing at the summer session 
of the Brigham Young University. 

At one of the general sessions attended by all 
students, instructors, and citizens, the venerable 
Dr. Karl G. Maeser came upon the platform for 
the first time, and as he saw him step upon the 
platform, Colonel Parker came forward to meet 
him, and laying his arm over his shoulder kissed 
him in the presence of the vast audience. The 
one who tells of it says that it was a supreme 
moment, like a transfiguration of the earthly to 
the heavenly. 

Not a word was spoken, not a cheer arose. 
Silence reigned, but everybody wept as though 
in the presence of something more than human. 


1913 SCHOOL HYGIENE CONGRESS 


Nuremberg, London, and Paris have been the 
meeting place for the triennial delegations to 
the International Congress on School Hygiene. 
In 1913 it is Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. Probably 
all of the twenty-five nations represented on the 
permanent international committee of the con- 
gress will have delegates at Buffalo from August 
25 to 30. Dr. Charles W. Eliot as president will 
preside, 

It is the object of the congress to bring to- 
gether men and women interested in the health 
of school children, and to assemble a scientific 
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exhibit, representative of the most ‘notable 
achievements in school hygiene. The present 
widespread public interest in health education 


will make the exhibit a most noteworthy feature 
of the meeting. School boards should insist 
upon the attendance of their medical inspectors. 


RATES TO PHILADELPHIA 


All roads in the New England, Middle and 
Southern states have granted one-and-a-half fare 
for round trip to the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence at Philadelphia on February 
25-28. These tickets are on the certificate plan, 
good returning any time on or before March 5, 
which means that all who wish can attend the in- 
augural exercises in Washington on March 4. 
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McLEAN TO MANITOBA 


Dr. James A. McLean, long time president of 
the State University of Idaho, has gone to the 
presidency of the University of Manitoba at 
Winnipeg at a salary of $8,000 and presidential 
residence. The appointment was highly gratify- 
ing to Dr. McLean, the University of Manitoba, 
and to the educators of Canada. 
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OREGON HIGH SCHOOLS 


Twelve years ago in the whole state of Oregon 
there were but five cities with a four-year high 
school. Now there are 111 and there are 191 
other high schools with less than four years 
course. We think that comes pretty near the 
record in twelve years. 

In Linn county ninety per cent. of all the chil- 
dren who graduate from the grammar grades are 
in the high schools. That must be very near the 
record. 


Joy is the great tonic of the nervous system and 
it is nowhere more serviceable to humanity than 
in the school. A schoolroom where genuine 
joy abounds is physically, mentally, and morally 
healthy. 


Don’t worry over the things you cannot have 
in school, that you would like to have. Get some- 
thing new, do something new as often as you can 
reasonably expect to have or do new things. . 


An international congress for physical educa- 
tion will be held in Paris March 17-20, 1913, un- 
der the auspices of the Faculty of Medicine. It 
is expected that the United States will be repre- 
sented. 


The frank admission of Charles F. Lamkin, 
president of the national Phi Delta Theta conven- 
tion, that High school fraternities are “little hot- 
beds of snobbishness,” is an encouraging sign. 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


It is parcel post, not parcels-post. ca 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A BLOW TO THE SPOILSMEN. 

The attempt has been made in the house to re- 
voke President Taft’s recent order placing fourth 
class postmasters under the classified civil service, 
and to remove from classification assistant post- 
masters and clerks in first and second class post- 
offices. The proposition took the form of an 
amendment to the post-office appropriation bill, 
but the house rejected it by a roll call vote of 141 
to 106. The effect of the proposition, if it had 
been adopted, would have been to put back under 
the control of the spoilsmen about 40,000 positions 
in the postal service which are now exempt. The 
advocates of the amendment defended it on the 
ground that President Taft had been prompted by 
political motives in his orders extending the civil 
service; but there could be no concealment of 
their own motive in wanting the spoils back. 
President-elect Wilson should breathe more freely 
for being delivered from this menace of the spoils- 
men, 


THE TARIFF HEARINGS. 


The tariff hearings at Washington are followed 
with only a languid interest. The consideration 
of one schedule follows so rapidly upon the dis- 
cussion of another, and the time allotted to the 
whole matter is so brief that there is little in the 
performance to attract public attention. There is, 
moreover, a widespread conyiction that the hear- 
ings are only perfunctory, and that neither the 
committee which conducts them nor Congress it- 
self takes them seriously or will be greatly in- 
fluenced by them. Both the committee and the 
Democratic majorityin the present Congress made 
their general policy sufficiently clear in the series 
of bills which were hastily thrown together at the 
earlier sessions and sent up for the executive veto. 
There may be some modifications of these bills 
in the next Congress but no great change of policy 
is anticipated. 


THE ARCHBALD IMPEACHMENT. 


The Senate, sitting as a court of impeachment. 
has found Judge Robert W. Archbald of the com- 
merce court guilty of having used his office and 
power as a judge for his personal gain. The vote 
was “guilty” on most of the thirteen articles of 
impeachment, and on the first one it was sixty- 
eight to five. This was the charge that the judge 
had used his position to persuade the Erie Rail- 
road company to give to him and an associate an 
option on a coal dump at a price probably $30,000 
less than its real value. At the trial, the judge 
admitted most of the facts of accusation brought 
against him, but protested that none of them were 
wrongful or corrupt. The effect of the Senate’s 
vote is to remove the judge from his high office 
and to place an indelible stigma upon him. Alto- 
eether, it is a melancholy and humiliating affair. 
Incidentally, it goes to show that we do not need 
any new machinery of judicial recall to punish ade- 
quately a judge who is so morally obtuse as to 
misuse his high powers. 


ENTER ROUMANIA. 

The abrupt entrance of Roumania upon the 
scene of the Balkan negotiations with a sharp de- 
mand upon Bulgaria for the cession of Silistria 
and the threat to mobilize her army if the de- 
mand was not granted has added a new complica- 
tion to a situation already sufficiently tangled. 
Up to the moment of making this demand. Rou- 
mania had preserved a discreet reticence and had 
watched with apparent indifference the successes 
of the Balkan allies and the territorial demands 
following upon them. But it has been felt all 
along that this attitude could not be indefinitely 
maintained. The natural result of the Roumanian 
demand was to stiffen the obstinacy of Turkey, and 
to make her turn a deaf ear to the counsel of the 
great powers to yield to the demands of the allies, 
the more so because this counsel was not ac- 
companied by any threats as to what would hap- 
pen if it were not followed. 


A RAILROAD CRISIS. 

The conferences between the railroad firemen 
and the managers on the railroads east of Chicago 
have proved fruitless, the firemen positively re- 
fusing to submit to the same sort of arbitration as 
that which recently adjusted the differences be- 
tween the engineers and the roads. The stand- 
ardization of wages effected in that instance gave 
the engineers only about one-third of what they 
asked for, and the firemen feared a similar re- 
sult. They stood out therefore for arbitration un- 
der the Erdman Act, which provides for an arbi- 
tration board of three members and fixes a time 
limit for bringing in the award. The railroads 
wanted an arbitration board of seven members, 
one selected by the men, one by the companies, 
and five by joint action. Happily, on the eve of 
calling a strike vote, both parties have agreed in 
asking the mediation of Judge Knapp of the 


- United States Commerce Court and Commis- 


sioner of Labor Charles P. Neil. 
A UNIONIST RETREAT. 

The split in the Unionist party in Great Britian 
over the food tax question has become so menac- 
ing that Andrew Bonar Law and Lord Lans- 
downe, Unionist leaders in the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords respectively, have 
found discretion the better part of valor and have 
abandoned their position and announced their in- 
tention to retain the party leadership. Had they 
not taken this rather humiliating course, they 
would have been forced out of the leadership with 
scant ceremony. The trouble arose over Mr. 
Law’s recent declaration that, while the Unionists 
had no desire to impose food taxes, they would do 
so if the Colonies demanded it as a condition of 
“preferential trade” within the empire. Mr. Law 
was also so injudicious as to add that the question 
would not be referred to a vote of the people. 
English workingmen were incensed at the idea of 
having their food taxed at the instance of the 
Colonies; and the Unionist mutiny spread until 
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[Continued from page 97.) 


least pity to their sufferings, and such help as was 
possible. So, without reasoning about it, Gold- 
smith brought into poetry, particularly through 
“The Traveler” and “The Deserted Village,” a 
far-reaching influence in expressing love for 
nature and love for man, as spontaneous impulses 
of the human heart. 

Goldsmith did reason about things that were 
the common swhjects of his earlier day. Other 
poets theorized upon the various virtues, charity, 
benevolence, magnanimity, love, nature, freedom, 
government, etc., including all in the favorite 
topic, virtue, and upon time, eternity, brevity of 
life, riches, or: the opposite of these, vice, in 
general and particular, procrastination, poverty, 
early piety, etc. They wrote with grandiloquent 
language, and for what passed for exaltation of 
imagination and sentiment. And Goldsmith 
officially attempts to follow in the footprints of 
those whom he particularly admired, Johnson 
especially. Therefore behind his simple delight in 
the dance on the green is a certain sense of the 
morality of happiness. But Goldsmith felt the 
genuine character of natural things first, and de- 
duced their abstract qualities later. A good ex- 
ample is the group of lines in “The Traveler” 
beginning :— 


“Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured here.” 


It is the freeheartedness that has touched 
him, and from that he reasons back to free- 
dom of government, though the usual method 
would be to exalt the abstract quality of freedom 
and use the peasant’s pleasure by way of illustra- 
tion. 

Goldsmith employs the form of didactic 
character of eighteenth century literature de- 
liberately, because he feels it would be expected 


of him, but the spirit of it is latent with him. Yet: 


when he was didactic it was not an artificial 
talent with him; he came of a family of preachers 
and teachers, but the spirit of sympathy that drew 
him to other men was stronger than the spirit to 
set himself apart and over them as _ moralist and 
teacher. 

The two poems are set down in the college 
required list for general reading, but “The De- 
serted Village” ‘is usually given specific study; its 
characteristics and its beauties are too fine to be 
passed over lightly, but “The Traveler” requires 
less attention. 

“The Traveler” was Goldsmith’s first preten- 
tious attempt to be a poet, and fourteen years, 
showing decided progress, intervened between 
“The Traveler” and “The Deserted Village.” In 
the four lines of introduction of “The Traveler” 
Goldsmith is at his best. The entire poem is a 
review of memories and of reflections upon those 
memories. The memories of “The Traveler” are 
less personal to Goldsmith than those of “The De- 
serted Village,” and are therefore repeated with 
less positiveness and less sincerity. The second 
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reflections, beginning with the lines:— 


“Een where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down, a pensive hour to spend,” 


are reflections upon earlier reflections rather than 
the inspiration of the moment. The triumphant 
conclusion that he achieves:— 


“Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine,” 


if it ever really possessed him, might have 
been wrought out through ten bitter years 
since his journey to Italy. That journey 
was made in 1754-55. Between his return from 
Europe and the writing of “The Traveler” was 
a period of poverty, struggle, labor, disappoint- 
ment, his way to success being very steep and 
rough. Or it might have been one of those en- 
lightened moments when everything seems pos- 
sible, which he remembered and was willing to 
vouch for. 

The genuine appreciation of the countries 
which he: surveys from his mountainside belongs 
to the days of his journey; the accuracy with 
which he makes his distinctions—the “sensual 
bliss” of Italy among her gardens, the “patriotic 
passion” of rocky, mountainous Switzerland, the 
follies of productive France, the commercial greed 
of maritime Holland, the overbearing social am- 
bition of prosperous England, are the early im- 
pressions of the young, roving musician, but the 
worldly philosophy of the lines belongs to the 
later date. The sentiment of love for home gives 
the poem throughout loveliness and pathos, in 
addition to this it presents two studies—abstract 
themes, as was the character of the period, with 
concrete illustration—according to the  estab- 
lished method. The first is nature, the second 
freedom. “Nature, a mother kind to all alike”: 
were man satisfied with nature, the burdens under 
which the toiling world labored would not. exist. 
Unfortunately for mankind, “Nature’s ties decay,” 
and avarice, the destruction of ambition and of 
honor, becomes the destroyer of the best qualities 
of nations. Goldsmith ‘turns to freedom for con- 
solation. A free people might restore what nature 
provided, but man failed to preserve. Yet re- 
garding the nations called free again he finds 
that man is perpetually binding both himself and 
his fellow men to slavery. 

Goldsmith is unquestionably sincere in his 
judgment, even though it be a melancholy onc, 
upon the rule of avarice arid partial. law, and his 
sympathy with nature is equally sincere. In the 
study of freedom he arrives at a very deep bit of 
philosophy, which the progressive century since 
his day has worked upon to a great. degree, © 
namely, that man’s true freedom must first be 
found within the conditions that man makes for 
himself, not those a government makes for him: 
its source is “domestic joy,” and the peace of the 
simple. man, “remote from power, but rarely 
known,” whose reason, faith, and conscience are 
all his own, L 

W. H. R., New York: The Journal of Educa- 
tion has been in my possession for years and [ 
strongly recommend it tq my teachers, 
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‘CHOICE SELECTIONS 


THE ROAD TO LAUGHTERTOWN. 


Would ye learn the road to Laughtertown, 

O ye who have lost the way? 
Would ye have young hearts though your hair be gray? 
Go learn from a little child eack day, 
Go serve his wants and play his play, 
And catch the lik of his laughter gay, 
And follow his dancing feet as they stray, 
For he knows the road to Laughtertown, 

O ye who have lost the way. 

—Katherine D. Blake. 


FATE. 


One ship drives east and another drives west 
With the selisame winds that blow. 
’Tis the set of the sails, 
And not the gales, 
Which tell us the way to go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate; 
As we journey along through life 
Tis the set of a soul 
That decides its goal, 
And not the calm or the strife. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


PATRIOTISM! 
Not the mere holding of a flag unfurled, 
But making it the goodliest in the world! 
—Linton. 
So faith is strong 

Only when we are strong, shrinks when we shrink. 

It comes when music stirs us, and the chords, 

Moving on to some grand climax, shake our souls, 

With influx new that makes new energies, 

It comes in swellings of the heart and tears ° 

That rise at noble and at gentle deeds. 

—George Eliot. 
Our cares are all to-day, our joys are all to-day; 
And in one little word, our life, what is it but to-day? 
—Tupper. 

Concentrate all your thoughts upon the work in hand. 
The sun’s rays 40 not burn until brought to a focus.— 
Alexander C. Bell. 

There is no calm like that when storm is done; 
There is no pleasure keen as pains release; 
There is no joy that lies so deep as peace, 
No peace so deep as that by struggle won. 
—Helen Gray Cone. * 


REPRESENTATIONS FOR WASHINGTON’S BIRTH- 
DAY 
ELIZABETH PURDY, 
Burdett, N. Y. 

[For schools of all grades or for all grades of one 
school. ] 

A curtain will be necessary. If possible have a small 
tent upon one end of stage. Cover blackboards with 
drawings of soldiers, trees, and tents in colored crayons. 
Do not show American flag. Select costumes from 
history pictures. So far as possible, let students select 
and prepare their own costumes. 

ACT FIRST. 

Small boy dressed to represent the period of 1740. 

Man. Costume to represent the same period. Man 
faces audience and points off to leit. Boy with hatchet 
in hand faces man and points with his left hand first 
toward an object at the left and then toward the 
hatchet. Looks up into face of man and then hangs 
head. 

Man looks toward right and then places left hand 
upon the bowed head of the boy. 

[Curtain.] 
ACT SECOND. 

Two young men in the forest dress of backwoodsmen 
sneak across stage, watching intently someone in 
front, at the same time watching against an attack 
from the rear. One stops, takes folded paper from his 
breast pocket, scans it closely a moment, raises his 
clenched hand toward heaven as if in high resolve, re- 
places paper carefully, and passes on after comrade. 

{Curtain.] 
ACT THIRD. 

Young man in military costume occupies centre of 
stage, gazing intently toward the front and left. An- 
other young man in only partial military dress gives 
military salute. waves left hand toward the left, and 
says: “General from the right bank of the Potomac!” 
General appears moved with feeling, extends hand, and 
grasps that of friend. 

[Curtain.] 


ACT FOURTH. 


Two men in soldier dress appear to be talking at 
front and a little to one side of tent. One steps to side 
of tent and points to rear of tent, where with back 
toward them the general appears kneeling in prayer. 


(Curtain. ] 
ACT FIFTH. 


General stands in front of tent in ragged uniform and 
with sorrowiul countenance. Soldier, also in rough 
uniform, appears, gives military salute and says:— 

“General, the Delaware cannot be crossed. It is 
filled with floating ice.” 

General: “Have you been across it?” 

Private: “I did not attempt the crossing. It is too 
hazardous.” 

General: “Very well. Next time I will send a man.” 

Private staggers back, recovers himself, raises his 
hand to his hat, and says: “General, the next time I 
return to you it will be from the other side.” 

General: “To-night we cross the Delaware. It is the 
only chance.” 


[Curtain.] 
ACT SIXTH. 

Young man in dress of general stands in centre of 
stage. Another in the uniform of a British officer en- 
ters, lays his naked sword at the general's feet, and 
stands with bowed head. 

The general stoops and raises the sword with both 
hands. Holding it by the tip and hilt above the bowed 
head, drops the tip and hands it to the other. Both 
turn and face audience. 

[Curtain.] 
ACT SEVENTH. 

Old lady seated in rocking chair with spinning-wheel 
and implements of sewing about. 

General comes in and says: “Betsey Ross, I would 
like you to make the first flag of the new republic.” 

Old lady: “Mr. Washington, I fear that I cannot. I 
am not sufficiently skilled.” 
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Washington—“It is very simple.) Like 
He unfurls a large drawing of the American flag. 
[Curtain.] 


ACT EIGHTH. 


Two rows of little girls, graduated according to size 
with the smallest one leading, come down the stage 
with flags in their hands forming parallel lines from 
back of stage to front. The two tallest girls in the 
rear hold their flags together to form an arch. Through 
this arch and walking between the lines to the front 
comes George Washington, the President. 


(Curtain.] 


ACT NINTH. . 


One side of stage filled with chairs occupied with 
boys in the citizens’ dress of that time. Chair and desk 
in front occupied by presiding. officer. One rises and 
says :— 

“Mr. Speaker, Senators: The melancholy event which 
was yesterday announced without doubt has been ren- 
dered but too certain. Our Washington is no more! 
The hero, the sage, and the patriot of America—the 
man on whom, in times of danger, every eye was 
turned and all hopes were placed, lives now only in our 
great actions and in the hearts of an affectionate and 
afflicted people.” 

All bow heads. A page leaves the room. 

Enter—the President. Stands in centre of stage. 
Chairman rises to address him. All members rise. 

Chairman says :— 

“Mr. Adams, President: The Senate of the United 
States respectfully take leave, sir, to express to you 
their deep regret for the loss their country has sus- 
tained in the death of General George Washington. 
This event, so distressing to all our fellow citizens, 
must be peculiarly heavy to you, who have long been 
associated with him in deeds of patriotism. Permit us, 
sir, to mingle our tears with yours; on this occasion it 
is manly to weep. To lose such a man at such a crisis 
is no common calamity to the world; our country 
mourns her father. The Almighty Disposer of human 
events has taken from us our greatest benefactor and 
ornament. It becomes us to submit with reverence to 
Him who ‘maketh darkness His pavilion.’ 

“With patriotic pride we review the life of our Wash- 
ington, and compare him with those of other countries 
who have been pre-eminent in fame. Ancient and mod- 
ern fames are diminished before him. Greatness and 
guilt have too often been allied, but his fame is whiter 
than it is brilliant. The destroyers of nations stood 
abashed at his virtue, It reproved the temperance of 
their ambition and darkened the splendor of victory. 
The scene is closed, and we are no longer anxious lest 
misfortune should sully his glory. He has traveled on 
to the end of his journey and carried with him an in- 
creasing weight of honor; he has deposited it safely, 
where misfortune cannot tarnish it—where malice _can- 
not blast it. Favored of heaven he departed without 
exhibiting the weakness of humanity; magnanimous in 
death, the darkness of the grave could-not obscure his 
brightness. 

“Such was the man whom we deplore. Thanks to 
God his glory is consummated. Washington yet lives 
on earth in his spotless example—his spirit is in 
heaven. 

“Let his countrymen consecrate the memory of the 
heroic general, the patriotic statesman, and the virtu- 
ous sage; let them teach their children never to forget 
that the fruits of his labors and his example are their 
inheritance.” 

[The quotations in ths last act are genuine, taken 
from an original copy of the Ulster County Gazette, 
published at Kingston, New York, Saturday, January 4, 
1800.] 
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BOOK TABLE 


OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY—PART II. 
From the Opening of the Eighteenth Century to the 
Present Day. By James Harvey Robinson, professor 
of history, Columbia, and Charles A. Beard, associate 
professor of politics, Columbia. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 555 pp. Price, $1.60. 

There will be general agreement with the belief of 
Professors Robinson and Beard that the regular his- 
torical course in the high schools may be wisely reduced 
from four to three years in order that more attention 
may be given to economics, civics, and kindred subjects. 
“Outlines in European History” is a condensation and 
revision of the authors’ larger work which met with 
such eminent success,—“The Development of Modern 
Europe.” Scarcely ever does one find a history which 
makes the facts so readable and which makes the events 
of the past seem so real, which leads the pupil to “catch 
up with his own times.” The momentous events of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries could not be told 
more effectively than they are in this text. It is a book 
— will be as popular with the class as with the 
teacher. 


A READER FOR THE EIGHTH GRADE. By Clar- 
ence F. Carroll and Sarah C. Brooks. New York and 
Chicago: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 286 pp. 

It*is much more difficult and increasingly more diffi- 
cult to arrange school readers for the higher grades. 
The selections must be pure literature and for students 
who are studying literature with purpose in connection 
with language lessons. It is comparatively easy to 
know -when selections are fitted for a third or fourth 
grade, but not easy to know when they are adapted to the 
eighth grade. There are two reasons for persisting in 
the use of an eighth grade reader: First, to lead stu- 
dents who will close their school life with this grade to 
know. and appreciate and love genuine literature, and 
secondly, to furnish relish for the study of literature to 
those who will go into the high school. These authors 
have met both of these requirements admirably in a 
book that is as valuable for its grade as is any school 
reader for any other grades. There are fifty classics, 
each a classical unit, and rarely are there two selections 
from the same master. Of each author there is a brief 
biographical statement and critical estimate. The notes 
with each selection are few but vital. 


EASY GERMAN COMPOSITION. With an Ab- 
stract of German Grammar. By Marian P. Whitney 
and Lilian L. Stroebe. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Cloth. 180 pp. 

“Easy German Composition,” by Professors Whitney 
and Stroebe of Vassar, is intended for second or third 
year students in schools or for second year college 
work. It aims to give a thorough review of German 
forms and constructions illustrated by the study of Ger- 
man models and the writing of German prose. Conver- 
sational practice, however, is not neglected, for there 
are questions in German at the end of each passage 
which make the book available for use with either the 
old or new method. Very valuable is the splendidly- 
written abstract of German grammar, to which refer- 
ence is had throughout the body of the book. The lists 
of strong verbs, one classified according to vowel 
changes, the other alphabetical, should be exceedingly 
useful. A two-part vocabulary completes a very credit- 
able work. 


ZEBEDEE V. By Edith Barnard Delano. 
Small, Maynard Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
pp. Price, $1.20, net. 

If this book were history rather than fiction, the title 
might well be “The Life of Zebedee V. Slocum, With a 
Description of Life as Influenced by this Gentleman in 
the Town of Pocahontas.” Pocahontas is an unassum- 
ing little Maryland town, and the characters in this story 
are plain, matter-of-fact country people, with the excep- 
tion of Zebedee V. Slocum. The result of the presence 
in such a community of one'man with so remarkable an 
imagination, who is blindly followed by admiring male 
friends and distrusted by all the women, is described by 
the author. To be sure, in every undertaking, Zebedee 
had also to contend with the able woman whom he ob- 
tained through an advertisement as his third wife. AlI- 
though the scene of this story is not laid in New Eng- 
land, it should appeal especially to those who enjoy 
similar stories which treat in a light, humorous manner 
of New England country life. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF MUSICAL THEORY. Ar- 
ranged and compiled by Edward J. A. Zeiner, teacher 
of music, Commercial high school, Brooklyn. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cardboard. 36 pp. 
Price, 40 cents, net. 

“The Elements of Musical Theory” is a text-book in 
music for intermediate and high schools, and it is most 
complete in the ground it covers. Notation, rhythm, 
scale formations, transposition, chord and harmonic for- 
mations, intervals, and other subjects are covered, and 
opportunity for practice im each is offered in the prac- 
tical examples given. 


DAS ERSTE JAHR DES DEUTSCHEN UNTER- 
RICHTS. By D. L. Savory. Cloth. 192 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

WIELAND DER SCHMIED. Edited by A. E. Wil- 
son. Cloth. 72 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

New York: Oxford University Press 

Branch). 

Oi these late publications of the Oxford University 
Press, the first is an introductory German book, pre- 
pared for use in teaching the “Direct Method,” the sec- 
ond an elementary reading text that may well be used in 
connection with it. Professor Savory, an-earnest advo- 
cate of the Direct Method, has attempted to provide 
material from which the instructor may teach rather 
than to do the teaching for him, and has accordingly 
used German throughout his There is some 
question, however, of the advisability of incorporating 
in the text a rather complex system (the Viétor system) 
of phonetic notation, for experience has shown that 
such material, however valuable to the teacher, confuses 
the average pupil more than ét helps him. The book is 
nevertheless in the main well constructed, and the Ger- 
man selections are especialy interesting. “Wieland der 
Schmied” is an adaptation from the old German sagas, 
which tells in entertaining style and simple German 
prose the story of that hero. The text covers thirty- 
two pages, the rest of the book consisting of motes, 
questions for conversational practice, English sentences 
for translation, and a vocabulary. A notable feature of 
both books is the typography, the text being printed in 
an extremely large, heavy, and clear type, obviating the 
frequent confusion, by beginners, of German letters of 
similar size and shape. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. A Manual for Reporters, Correspondents, 
and Students of Newspaper Writing. By Grant Mil- 
nor Hyde, M. A., instructor in journalism in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. New York and London: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1912. 471 pp. Price, $1.50, net; post- 
paid, $1.62. 

Mr. Hyde has limited his efforts, in this case, to a nar- 
row field. He has prepared a text-book for the pros- 
pective newspaper writer on “how to write news.” As 
a former newspaper man and as an instructor in jour- 
nalism, he has realized that one may best seek instruc- 
tion in this phase of the work. 

How to get news the reporter can learn by experi- 
ence; he should know something about writing it before 
he makes the attempt. The young reporter will receive 
but little valuable criticism of his work im the office. 
Moreover, if he knows how to write news, he will find 
that getting news is an easier proposition. Mr. Hyde 
treats at length of the most common news stories; the 
fire story, follow-up and _ re-write stories, reports of 
speeches, interviews, human interest stories, and in each 
case he points out just what information must be pro- 
vided for the reader, and in what form the facts must 
be arranged. He lays special stress, throughout the 
book, on “leads” and “featuring stories.” The young 
man who enters upon a career as a reporter with the 
idea that the correct style for a news story is exactly 
the same as the correct style for an essay will soon 
realize his mistake. Mr. Hyde makes the difference 
clear. At the same time he never minimizes the impor- 
tance of correct English. Each point is illustrated by 
extracts from representative American newspapers. 
Young men who expect to take up the profession of 
journalism could not provide themselves with a more 
useful book. It is a text-book which actually instructs. 


OTIS’S BENJAMIN OF OHIO. By James Otis. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 156 pp. Price, 
35 cents. 

This book is of especial interest just now because of 
the recent death of the author (December 11). James 
Otis Kaler, whose pen name was “James Otis,” was but 
sixty-four years of age at the time of his death, but he 
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had written 145 successful’ boys’’ books. Educational 
people of New England remember him as superintend- 
ent of South Portland, Maine; schools. e older 
people of New ‘England ‘remendiber him as ‘war 
correspondent of Boston jJournal..in the clos- 


ing year of the«vCivil when > he -was 
sixteen, but .most" pérsons remeniber him from 
his boys’ books, of which “Benjamin of Ohio” 


was cone of the best. It is the story of the trip from 
Mattapoisett, Massachusetts, to Marietta, Ohio, by boys, 
with details of all sorts of incidents of, trayel by team 
and flatboat and of stopping at farmhouses, living in 
camp, and finally building of huts and a mill at Marietta. 


THE DECIDING VOICE OF THE MONUMENTS 
IN BIBLICAL CRITICISM. By Melvin Grove 
Kyle, D. D., Xenia Theological Seminary. Oberlin, 
Ohio: Bibliotheca Sacra Company. Cloth. 320 pp. 
Dr. Kyle has an unusual understanding of Oriental 

archaeology and its recent revelations. In this book 

he illustrates how the new light streaming in from the 
past millenniums in the East affects our estimate of God's 

Holy Word, and our judgment on the keen and relent- 

less, often also reckless, criticism which has in late 

years been applied to the Bible. 


A TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR AND ANALYSIS. By Hiram Roy Wilson, 
head of the department of English, State Normal Col- 
lege, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio: The Ohio 
Teacher. Cloth. 235 pp. 
In this manual Professor Wilson covers almost every 

detail of English grammar and analysis. The teacher 

will find the book an immense help. 


ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS, LANGUAGE EXER- 
CISES, AND GRAMMAR GRADES. For all 
grades. Cleveland, Ohio: The Britton Printing Com- 
pany. Heavy paper covers. 

No more practical helps for immediate use in the 
schoolroom have been issued than those of the Britton 
Printing Company. In convenient form and within the 
reach of every teacher’s purse these manuals have be- 
come very popular as;supplementary aids. Especially to 
be commended are the supplementary arithmetic prob- 
lems for all grades and the manual of physical educa- 
tion. 


The Teacher’s Health 


A Study in the Hygiene of an Occupation 


By Lewis M. Terman, Associate Professor of Edu_ 


cation, Leland Stanford Junior University. 
60 cents, net. Postpaid. 


This is the latest addition to the 


RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


22 volumes are now available in this Series, the 
most recent issues being :— 


Campagnac’s Teaching of Composition. .. . $0.35 
Weeks’s The People’s School 
Suzzallo’s Teaching of Primary Arithmetic. .. .60 
Cubberley’s Improvement of Rural Schools. . 35 
Perry’s Status of the Teacher 
Evans’s Teaching of High Schoo! Mathematics .35 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news toe be 
ee under this heading are 

solicited from schoo) authorities 

tm every state in the Union. Te be 

these contributions should 

@e short and comprehensive. Copy 


by the editor not 
¥Y preceding date of 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


JANUARY. 
25-26: Child Labor Days. 


28-29: National Civie Federation, 
Hotel Astor, New York city. 


FEBRUARY. 


€-7: Southeastern Kansas Association, 
Parsons; iss Kate Fergusson, 
Parsons, sec’y. 


6-7: Pennsylvania Schoel Directors, 
Harrisburg; William M. Bowen, 
Chester, sec’y . 


6-8: Northwest Central Minnesota 
Educational Association, Detroit; 
Supt. F. M. Sherarts, Detroit, sec’y. 


7-8: Northeast Wisconsin Association, 
Green Bay; Lydia <A. Hollman, 
Green Bay, sec’y. 


14-15: Southern Wisconsin Associa- 
tion, Madison; Helen Martin, Madi- 
son, sec’y. 


15: Connecticut Association of Classi- 
~ and High School Teachers, New 
aven. 


20-21: Central Kansas Association, 
Hutchinson; Sophie L. Adams, 
Hutchinson, sec’y. 


20-22: Northeastern Oklahoma As- 
sociation, Nowata; E. A. Macmillan, 
Claremore, sec’y. 


20-22: North Central Kansas Assocta- 
tion, Junction City; pres., Supt. 
Hannah Wetzig, Manhattan. 

24-28: of Superinten- 
dence, . E. A, Philadelphia; 
pres. Superintendent F. B. yer, 


MARCH. 


International Congress for 
sical Education, Paris. 


Sem Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion, Montgomery. 


20-22: Bastern Art and Manual Train- 
in Association, Ethical Culture 
school, New York city; Alvin E. 
Dodd, Boston, pres. 


26-28: Southeastern Nebraska As- 
sociation, Beatrice; E. R. Prytle, 
Lincoln, sec’y. 


17- 


APRIL. 


28-30: National Federation of Music 
Teachers, Biennial Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Julius Eugene Kinney, 
Denver, Colo, pres. 


MAY. 


1-2: Southeastern Vermont Asso- 
Brattleboro; Superintendent 
ollins, Bellows lis, sec’y- 
eas. 


JULY. 


1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. eS 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Sass, pres. 


Salt Lake pd . W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, chigaag, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE, 
AUGUSTA. Maine has: In city 
schools, 32,287 children; in village 


schools, 45,549 children; in rural 
schools, 49,460 children. “Note the 
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importance of the country school,” 
says State Superintendent Smith in 
making the following suggestions 
for improvement: (a) A better quali- 
fied and better paid teaching force; 
(h) better buildings, especially as 
regards heating, lighting, ventilation, 
and sanitary surroundings; (c) 
larger school grounds; (d) better 
equipment of books, material, and 
apparatus; (e) more careful super- 
vision; better organized course 
of study; (g) more sympathetic sup- 
port and interest of the community. 


VERMONT. 


Governor Fletcher has appointed 
an educational commission of five 
members, with Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia as its chairman. 
The other members are the president 
of the State Teachers’ Association 
and business men of the state. This 
commission is to make a thorough 
investigation of the educational sys- 
tem of the state, and make a report, 
advising improvements. 

A hearing was held before this 
commission on the evening of Janu- 
ary 9 in the representatives’ hall of 
the capitol building in Montpelier. 
A large number of the legislators, 
educators, and friends of the schools 
was present. There was consider- 
able talk and newspaper criticism. of 
the schools, and implications that it 
would be cleariy proven at the hear- 
ing that the present educational sys- 
tem of the state is bad, the schools 
have deteriorated from. the “good 
old days,” and that the present poli- 
cies are a detriment to the progress 
of the state. The result of the hear- 
ing was quite different than some of 
the critics hoped. A large part of 
the sentiments expressed indicated 
that the schools of the state have 
greatly improved during recent 
years, and that the educational poli- 
cies are strong and progressive. 
The rapid extension of expert super- 
vision throughout the state is fast 
making great improvements in the 
character of the school work. 

If this commission makes a care- 
ful investigation it must surely find 
that the Green Mountain state is 
making rapid strides in the progress 
of education. Several educational 
bills have been introduced into the 
legislature now in_ session, but all 
have been held up to the present, 
likely awaiting the report of the 
commission. The bill which was in- 
troduced at the beginning of the 
session, providing for a new state 
board of education, and investing 
this board with all duties and power 
of educational matters, was so crude 
and drastic that it is quite certain 
not to become law. The principles 
of the bill may appear later in a 
greatly amended iorm. There has 
been a great improvement in the 
school buildings throughout the 
state during the past few years. The 
state board of health has been a 
strong factor in getting good school 
buildings. Last July this board con- 
demned allingford school 
building and prohibited its use for 
school purposes. The building has 
not been used this year, but is being 
thoroughly remodeled and fitted with 
modern heating, ventilating, and 
plumbing systems. When completed 
it will be a comfortable and _ con- 
venient school building. The days 
of- old, inconvenient, unhealthy 


school buiidings are nearly past. 
Superintendent C. H. 


Drown, 
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president of the Association of Ver- 
mont School Superintendents, is ar- 
ranging a strong program for the 
next annual conference of the asso- 
ciation, which is to be held in Queem 
City park the last week in June. 

e cities of Burlington, Rutland, 
and Montpelier are each asking the 
State Teachers’ Association to hold 
their next meeting in their city. 


FAIRFAX. Judge F. L. Fish in 
the Franklin county court refused to 
dissolve the injunction in the case of 
the trustees of Bellows Free Acad- 
emy versus District Superintendent 
E. F. Callahan. Bellows Free Acad- 
emy, J. L. Colburn, principal, has am 
endowment of $227,000 and about 350 
students. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The expected bill and 
report on teachers’ pensions was 
submitted to the legislature by the 
state board of education on January 
15. The report is most complete, 
setting forth the case for pensioning 
teachers, the essentials of a retire- 
ment system as the board views the 
matter, the probable cost to the 
commonwealth, synopsis of Euro- 
pean pension systems for elementary 
and secondary school teachers, teach- 
ers’ retirement systems in the yari- 
ous states, an exhaustive study of 
positions held by Massachusetts. 
teachers and their terms of service, 
and a description of retirement sys- 
tems for other state employees. 
The bill provides for compulsory 
contributions on the part of all 
teachers who enter the service after 
July 1, 1914. With other teachers it 
is optional whether or not they join 
the Teachers’ Retirement Associa- 
tion. The state is to make contribu- 
tions to the fund equal to those 
made by the teachers. Provision is. 
made ior voluntary retirement at 
the age of sixty-five, and compulsory 
retirement at the age of seventy. 
The bill will be described in full in 
the Journal of Education for next 
week. 


Among the interesting features of 
Commissioner Snedden’s annual re- 
port, just out, is a section in which 
che principals of the several state 
normal schools have set forth those 
“features of the work at their re- 
spective schools which seemed to- 
warrant special consideration.” The 
Teport also contains three addresses 


un the possibilities of the Normal 
Art school. 
Another significant report sub- 


mitted to the legislature this month 
by the state board of education is 
that on “the support of public educa- 
tion.” It recommends the levying: of 
a state tax for the support of public 
schools, and distributed to towns and 
cities on the basis of the school en- 
rollment in the different towns. 

As a result of its investigations. 
into the needs and possibilities of 
part-time education, the board has 
filed two bills with the clerk of the 
House. The first provides that chil- 
dren from fourteen to sixteen years. 
of age who are not regularly em- 
ployed shall attend some day school. 
The second provides that when com- 
munities shall have established part- 
time schools or courses, they may, 
with the approval of the board of 
education, require that young people 
who are: regularly employed shall at- 
tend such courses at the rate of not 
less than four hours per week. 
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exists requiring children from four- 
teen to sixteen years of age to at- 
tend day school so long as ‘they are 
mot regularly employed. The» first 
of the foregoing bills, therefore, em- 
bodies no new principles of legisla- 
tion. The second bill opens the way 
in such communities as are ready for 
it to establish part-time education 
for young persons employed in in- 
dustry and to require attendance on 
such courses for not less than four 
hours per week. Legislation of this 
character has been operative in Ohio 
for two years of more. Wisconsin 
has a still more comprehensive part- 
time compulsory law. The board 
believes that opportunity should be 
given to some Massachusetts towns 
and cities to experiment with part- 
time education. Already the school 
authorities of Boston have mani- 
fested a keen interest in the matter 
and a few other towns and cities will 
undoubtedly be disposed to develop 
part-time schools at an early date. 

Chapter 173 of the Acts of 1904 
provides that no member of a school 
committee shall be employed as a 
teacher or superintendent of schools 
in the public schools over which the 
committee has control. The board 
proposes to extend the action of this 
law to janitors and school physi- 
cians. . 

The board asks that towns not re- 
quired to maintain a high school 
shall, necessary, provide for 
the transportation of children to out- 
side high schools and pay the ex- 
pense of the transportation, not ex- 
ceeding $1.50 per week, during the 
time of attendance. It is proposed 
to reimburse towns from the state 
treasury for amounts paid for such 
transportation, amounts contingent 
upon the total amounts these towns 
have paid out for school purposes. 

It is proposed to amend the law 
regarding the maintenance of a 
teachers’ registration bureau by the 
board of education so that teachers 
outside of the state seeking service 
in Massachusetts may be given the 
same service by the bureau as teach- 
ers already in Massachusetts. 


GREENFIELD. H. C. Bonney, 
principal of the Greenfield high 
school, has, at his request, been re- 
leased to accept a very fine position 
with a business house. Mr. Bonney 
came to Greenfield in September, 
and has done most efficient work in 
the high school. It is a distinct 
loss to the state to lose him from 
the ranks of school men. William 
B. Alexander, now principal of the 
Hardwick high school at Gilbertville 
will succeed Mr. Bonney. Mr. Alex- 
ander is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Maine, class of 1907, and has 
had successful experience in the 
Manor school, Stamford, Conn., high 
school, Middletown, Conn., high 
school, Southington, Conn., and the 
high school, Gilbertville Mass. 

The state board of education, un- 
der the direction of Deputy Com- 
missioner William Orr and Agent 
Clarence D. Kingsley, held a confer- 
ence upon “The Program of the 
Small High School” at Greenfield 
January 10. About fifty were in at- 
tendance, representing the high 
schools in Greenfield, Northfield, 
Bernardston, Deerfield, Charlemont, 
Shelburne Falls, Turner’s Falls, and 
Orange. 

LYNN. George H. Martin, who 
was elected to the school committee 


giving a series of informal addresses 
to the local’ teachers on “The Mod- 
ern Ideal in Education.” The school 
men and women of this section con- 
sidér themselves exceedingly fortu- 
nate in having so much of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s services. 

SPRINGFIELD. In his annual 
report, recently published, Superin- 
tendent Van Sickle says:— 

“We need the regular paid ser- 
vices of a competent specialist to aid, 
first, in relieving the schools of the 
burden of those children who are 
too feeble-minded to profit by school 
instruction, a number estimated at 
one-half of one per cent. of the en- 
tire elementary school enrollment, 
or, for this city, approximately fifty 
or sixty cases; second, to diagnose 
the mental. condition of. about. three 
and one-half per cent. of .the ele- 
mentary school enrollment next 
above the feeble-minded in_ intellect 
for the purpose of discovering the 
children for whom the ordinary cur- 
riculum is not fitted and to advise 
as to the kind of activity which will 
best fit each child of this type to be- 
come a self-directing, self-supporting 
member of society. At a meeting of 
the central philanthropic council a 
committee for the study of the 
feeble-minded of Springfield was for- 
mally appointed to aid in this work.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. A system of 
credits, untried in New England, 
whereby graduates of the Rhode 
Island State Normal school will be 
allowed to enter Brown University 
and obtain their degrees after two 
years of work, is under considera- 
tion and seems likely to be adopted. 


CONNECTICUT. 


STONINGTON. An_ important 
section of Superintendent W. H. 
Perry’s annual report is given over 
to a discussion of the school’s rela- 
tion to parents. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


COLLEGE PARK. Dr. R. W. 
Silvester, who has been president of 
Maryland Agricultural College since 
1892, recently tendered his resigna- 
tion, Under his administration the 
collere has grown from almost noth- 
ing but a name to a large and pros- 
pering institution. 

BRUNSWICK. Roger G. Har- 
ley, who has been head of the com- 
mercial department for some time, 
succeeds Oscar M. Fogle as princi- 
pal of the high school. 

HAGERSTOWN. After a teach- 
ing career of over a quarter of a cen- 
tury Principal C. Edwin Carl of the 
Washington County Male high 
school has resigned. He has held 
the principalship since 1896. 

CANTONSVILLE. R. Edward 
DeRussy is the new high school 
principal here. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH. Almost every 
subject of interest to teachers is 
covered by the list of courses offered 
for public school workers by the 
University of Pittsburgh school of 
education. 

WEST CHESTER. Two years 
ago the subjects of spelling and 
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‘In ‘several’ States, “legislation How” “by Such a Targe majority recently, is 


penmanship were made Objects “SE 
special study by the teachers in the 
grades. Much care was given to 
methods of teaching, testing for ef- 
ficieney, and the study of pupils who 
did poorly. The result of the first 
year did not show marked improve- 
ment in writing. At the end of the 
second year, however, teachers, pu- 
pils, and parents are greatly encour- 
aged. The pupils write more easily 
and much more legibly. The im- 
provement in writing is easily no- 
ticeable. It is the aim to get a 
movement that will produce legi- 
bility amd ease in writing; so that 
the hand will not have to be broken 
up when the pupils begin to take 
notes, and when it is necessary to 
write with a good deal of speed. 
This has, in many cases, been accom- 
plished. The gain is due as much to 
the method as to the indefatigable 
efforts of most of the teachers. The 
pupils spell better; not only do they 
know how to learn to spell, but they 
make use of their knowledge by 
spellmg more correctly in written 
work. We still have with us poor 
spellers, but there are not so many, 
nor are they quite so bad as for- 
merly, 


HARRISBURG. In _ publishing 
an educational number of its Bulle- 
tin the Harrisburg board of trade 
does a great service to the schools 
and to Superintendent F. E. Downes. 
A decade of progress in Harrisburg 
schools is one of the features of this 
number. It reads in part:— 

“Nine new school buildings have 
been erected, including the Technical 
high school, at an approximate cost, 
exclusive of grounds and equipment, 
of $650,000. 

“At ‘Tech’ a boy is able to find 
himself, and even if he does not fol- 
low a trade or become an engineer 
his training there will develop habits 
of accuracy, close observation, and 
an appreciation of the mechanic arts. 
A careful census recently taken 
shows that sixty-five per cent. of the 
undergraduates are either self-sup- 
porting or nearly so, and that since 
September 3, 1912, when school 
opened, they have earned and re- 
ceived $5,874.40. 

“The entire teaching force of the 
city is exceptionally competent and 
imbued with a high degree of pro- 
fessional spirit. 

“In 1908 a plan for the retirement 
of teachers was inaugurated which 
has received most favorable com- 
ment throughout the country. Har- 
cisburg was the second city in Penn- 
sylvania to provide thus for its 
teachers—in fact, one of the first in 
the country to do so. 

“At the Cleveland meeting of the 
National Educational Association, 
1908, President Thwing, of the West- 
ern Reserve University, in reading a 
paper upon ‘The Educational Prog- 
ress of the Year,’ in reference to 
teachers’ pension funds, made par- 
ticular mention of  Harrisburg’s 
progress along this line of activity. 
This was the only instance in the 
president’s comprehensive paper of 
the special mention of any city by 
name. The report of the United 
States commissioner of education, 
1909, Volume I., also makes special 
mention of the Harrisburg plan, 
quoting at the same time its salient 
features as previously published in 
of Education, Boston. 

“Harrisburg was also the second 
city in Pennsylvania and one of the 
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pioneers in the country to inaugurate 
a system of medical inspection in 
connection with the public schools. 
It was the first city in the state and 
one of the first in the country to em- 
loy school nurses at public expense 
in connection with medical inspec- 
tion. 

“Special schools are now main- 
tained here for the delinquent, the 
backward, the tubercular, and even 
the unusually gifted. Harrisburg 
has been quick to take up the ‘special 
school’ idea, which is one of the 
most important educational move- 
ments of the day. This city was one 
of the first five or six cities in the 
United States to open special schools 
for pupils of unusual ability—pupils 
who are able to complete the course 
of study in a shorter time than pupils 
of regular schools. ; 

“High school students comprise 
twelve per cent. of our average 
monthly enrollment—a very good 
percentage. At present fifty per 
cent. of the enrollment are boys— 
an unusual proportion. Last June 
fifty-one per cent. of our graduates 
were boys, and forty-nine per cent. 
were girls. The number of gradu- 
ates was twenty-two per cent. of the 
total high school enrollment at that 
time. Our high schools are in 
charge of excellent executive officers, 
and the teaching force is exception- 
ally strong. 

“fention has been here made of 
only a few of the most important 
facts bearing upon our public school 
system, but enough has been re- 
lated to indicate that Harrisburg is 
alive educationally and that its pub- 
lie schools have been making con- 
tinuous progress. Our schools have 
frequently received favorable men- 
tion by prominent educators and the 
educational press. This recognition 
encourages the school authorities in 
their purpose to maintain the pace 
already set and to keep our schools 
in the forefront of the city school 
systems of the country, a 
“During the last ten vears building 
operations have been continuous, as 
a result of which Harrisburg can 
now boast of better and more mod- 
ern school buildings than any city in 
Pennsylvania. 

“The salaries of principals and 
teachers have been increased from 
time to time, so that at present they 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


are at least at the point of being a 
living wage and they compare favor- 
ably with other cities. 

“The number of teachers during 
the last decade has increased more 
than forty per cent., while the city 
population during the same time has 


increased less than thirty. This 
means that the average number of 
pupils per teacher has been greatly 
reduced and that there has been a 
correspondingly increased classroom 
effi tiency. 

“Our. new Technical high school 
was opened in 1904 with five teachers 
and sixty pupils, and has grown 
steadily in the eight years that have 
passed until to-day it has a faculty 
of fourteen and an enrollment of 288. 
{In addition to a thorough training in 
the ordinary academic subjects, such 
as mathematics, history, literature, 
English, science, and modern _lan- 
guages, each graduate of ‘Tech’ has 
revived systematic instruction § in 
carpentry, .machinist’s hand work, 
wood turning, sheet metal work, 
smithing, pattern making, foundry 
practice, steam engineering, machine 
tool practice, and mechanical draw- 
ing. This course enables a ‘Tech’ 
graduate to enter our best engineer- 
ing schools on certificate from the 
principal, and very often advance 
credit is given in shop work and 
drawing.” 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY. “School” re- 


rts a rumor that Commissioner 

raper intends to retire, and that 
Dr. Maxwell is being considered as 
his successor. 

BUFFALO. Pupils in the Buffalo 
vocational schools printed and did 
the binding of the program booklets 
for the meeting of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association. 

SCHENECTADY. An attempt 
to give systematic instruction in the 
cardinal virtues, good manners, 
right conduct in general has been 
started here. In one of his sectional 
reports Superintendent Brubacher 
gives a complete outline of the 
course. 

JAMESTOWN. The vocational 
course, established last year under 
the requirements of the state educa- 
-ion department, is a distinct success 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Do you care to settle beyond dis- 
pute the correct use of any element— 
clause, phrase, or word—in a sen- 
tence? © you care to have proof by 
the simplest reasoning for every 
step? Do you care for a way to 
teach and study grammar success- 
fully in the shortest time? “Hender- 
son’s English Grammar by Parallel- 
ism and Comparison,” 165 pages, 
cloth, puts you right, with the proof, 
every time, and 50 cents brings it to 
you. H. H. Henderson, Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


this year, although the work is 
somewhat handicapped by lack of 
separate equipment. The teachers’ 
professional study classes have been 
very ‘successful under Superintendent 
R. R. Rogers. 


VIRGINIA. 


-RICHMOND. There are 111 ac- 
tive teachers’ associations in Vir- 


ginia, and they have a total mem- 
bership of over 5,500. 
CENTRAL STATES 
KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. An _ exhaustive 


study of retardation will be made 
this year under Superintendent Hol- 
land and the attendance department, 
which is under the direction of F. I. 
S. Hess. 

Some of the important dates on 
the Kentucky educational calendar 
for 1913 are these:— 

January 24-25—Common school di- 
ploma examination. 

February 8—Final 
state per capita due. 

April—School census taken during 
the month. 

April 30, May 1, 2, 3—Kentucky 
Educational Association meets at 
Louisville. 

May 3—Election of two trustees in 
graded schools. 

May 9-10—Common school di- 
loma examination. 

May 16-17—County 
amination—white. 

May 23-24—County teachers’ ex- 
amination—colored. 

June 1—Last day on which census 
reports may be filed. 

June 7—First election of teachers 
by division board of education. 
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June 20-21—County and _ state 
teachers’ examination—white. 

June 25—State diploma examina- 
tion at Frankfort. 

June 30—Close of school and fiscal 
ear. 

. July 1—New school year begins. 

July 7—Teachers’ institute season 
begins. 

July 15—Superintendent of public 
instruction declares per capita. 

July 18-19—County teachers’ ex- 
amination—white. 

July 26—Second election of teach- 
ers by division board. 

July 31—Final date for the ap- 
pointment of beneficiaries to the 
State University. 

August 1—County  ‘tsuperintend- 
ents must make annual report and 
settlement and send copy to super- 
intendent of public instruction. 

August 15-16—County and state 
teachers’ examination—white. 

August 22-23—County and state 
teachers’ examination—colored. 

August 27—State diploma exami- 
nation at Frankfort. 6 

August 30—Third election of 
teachers by division board. 

October 11—First installment of 
per capita due. 

November 8—Second installation 
of state per capita due. 

December 13—Third installment of 
state per capita due. 

LEXINGTON. At a_ general 
teachers’ meeting Superintendent 
Cassidy had addresses by the medi- 
cal inspector and two other speakers 
on the subject of health and purity, 
and the results were good. 

Lexington has had public kinder- 
gartens for white children for 
twenty-five years. Mr. Cassidy is at 
present endeavoring to get an ap- 
propriation for ‘colored kindergar- 
tens. 


NEBRASKA. 


NORTH PLATTE. A study of 
the enrollment in all subjects is made 
each year with great care to see if 
any unfavorable tendencies may be 
detected. If so, Superintendent Wil- 
son Tout tries to discover whether 
or not the fault lies with the open 
elective system. 


PLATTSMOUTH.  Superintend- 
ent N. C. Abbott has been reap- 
pointed to his former position at the 
head of the State School for the 
Blind at Nebraska City. Owing to a 
political change two years ago, Mr. 
Abbott was forced out of the posi- 
tion which he was holdi during 
the administration of vernor 
Shallenberger. 


INDIANA. 

MUNCIE. Plans are being made 
under L. T. Turpin, ages of the 
high school department, for a fine 
new $250,000 high school building, 
which promises to be the best in the 
state. 

SOUTH BEND. Sewing has 
been included in the night school 
curriculum. 


KANSAS. 


Hon. W. D. Ross, whom the gov- 
ernor appointed to succeed Mr. Fair- 
child as state superintendent when 
he went to the presidency of the 
New Hampshire State College, was 
nominated in the primaries and 
elected by a handsome majority de- 
spite the political chaos this year. 
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TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbery Pit- 
mar, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
$ water, Mass. For both 


Mr. Ross had been for three years 
state. inspector of normal training 
and high schools, and to him is due 
in no slight degree the high effi- 
ciency of these schools. 

MANHATTAN... -A. «remarkably 
practical course in “good cooking” 
has been started at the State Agri- 
cultural College, and already nearly 
a thousand girls have enrolled. 


OHIO, 


KENT. The extension work of 
the normal school here is proving 
very popular. President McGilvrey 
announces that at the close of last 
term there were enrolled in the 
work 842 students. The long sum- 
mer term begins May 19, the short 
term June 16. 

STEUBENVILLE. One of the 
monthly reports recently showed 
that the teachers made 313 visits to 
parents of their pupils. 


WILMINGTON. There are seven 
acres in the campus of the new high 
school building here. Superintend- 
ent E. P. West ‘has every reason to 
be proud of the new building. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. The first step in the 
development of an elaborate plan 
for extension work at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin is the erection of 
eight buildings which is now being 
epee at an expense of $1,150,- 


MISSOURI. 


KIRKSVILLE. Professor Har- 
old W. Foght has been called to the 
Bureau of Education to accept a po- 
sition as expert in rural schools. 
The position pays $3,000 a year and 
expenses. His studies for the 
bureau will not be confined to this 
country, but will take him to Den- 
mark and possibly other European 
countries. To those who have 
known Professor Foght’s work at 
Kirksville, and previously 
school principal and superintendent 
in Nebraska, the appointment will 
seem eminently fitting, and the 
bureau may consider itself fortunate 
indeed. 

SPRINGFIELD. The entire 
teaching force and the public 
mourned with Superintendent J. 
Fairbanks at the sudden death of 
Mrs. Fairbanks. She was eighty 
years of age, and had lived here 
since 1866. 

JEFFERSON CITY. A prisoner, 
who is said by school superintend- 
ents and other educators of this vi- 
cinity to be a veritable mathematical 
wizard, has been released from the 
state penitentiary on parole. Michael 
Angelo MacGinnis, the prisoner, was 
serving on his sixth year of a ten- 


year sentence for forgery. Superin-- 


tendent Greenwood of Kansas City 
is reported as saying that there is 
not a man in Europe or America 
who is MacGinnis’ equal in solving 
numerical equations. Mr. MacGin- 


nis was for three years principal of 
the high school. at ..Oconto,...Wis~ 
consin, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


VALLEY CITY. That a total of 
1,552 §tudénts, representing every 
county in the state, twelve foreign 
States, and Canada, were enrolled at 
the Valley City, N. D., State Normal 
school during the year ending June 
80, 1912, is shown in the biennial re- 
Port of President George A. Mc- 
Farland made to the state superin- 
tendent of instruction recently. Of 
this number, 638 were students in 
the department going regular work 
during the school year; 648 were stu- 
dents in the regular summer session ; 
170 were special students, and 
were pupils in the training school. 
In 1912, 170 students were granted 
diplomas from the regular normal 
course, thirty of whom were ad- 
vanced students. During the period 
the faculty has increased to fifty- 
two, many of whom have made them- 
selves a national reputation. Do- 
mestic science, manual training, and 
agricultural departments have en- 
joyed an unusual growth and devel- 
opment. The demand for graduates 
from these departments has, how- 
ever, been greater than the normal 
school could supply. 

Should the 1912 graduates of the 
Valley City State Normal school, 
who are occupying teaching posi- 
tions, deposit their salaries in a 
common account the amount at the 
end of the school year would amount 
to $80,618.94. This would amount to 
a monthly ‘payroll of $8,957.66, 
earned by 141 teachers averaging 
$63.58 each month. The highest 
salary paid is $111 a month, and the 
lowest is $50. 

GRAFTON. The high school 
here is doing wonderful things. De- 
partments of agriculture, wood- 
working, and domestic science are 
proving extremely effective in get- 
ting the interest of the children and 
parents of the county alike. Here is 
a sample of the flyers sent out by 
Superintendent F. L. Whitney and 
Bertha A. Newlander, principal of 
the high school:— 


HOOPLE VILLAGE 
SCHOOLHOUSE 


Friday, November 22, 1912 


at 1.30 P. M. Sharp 
Talks and Demonstrations by In- 
structors from Grafton High 
School Departments of Domestic 
Science and Agriculture 
Miss Dagney H. Borgen, Instructor 
in Cooking and Sewing 
Demonstration and Talk on the 
Making of Soups 
The product will be served at the 
end of the demonstration 
Professor E. J. Trosper, Agricul- 
turist, Grafton High School 
1, Practical Demonstration in Test- 
ing Milk 
2. Horse judging. This will take 
place in the school yard at the 
close of the program 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °®°5*°" 


Now York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col, 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ $3 Madison, Wisconsin ++ Tenth 


AGENCY 


Spokane, Washington ** Yea: 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces and recommends teachers to superintendents and schoo) offcials at shot 
notice, Requests of schoo! officials will receive immediate attention. 


CALL, WRITE, OR WIRE 


721 Main Street, - - 


- - Hartford, Conn. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
An cy for provident teachers and schoo) officers who are planning for next yearard 


for the future. 
formerly of Harvard University. 


rsonal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LOVE 


. This meeting is absolutely FREE, 


and will be of interest and value to 
Young and Old, Men and Women 


COME! 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
YANKTON. James J. Hill has 
promised Yankton College $50,000 on 
condition the college raise an addi- 
tional $200,000. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. An option on 
a grocery store has been secured by 
several professors of the State Uni- 
versity and professional and business 
men of the city, who are forming a 
co-operative food supply organiza- 
tion. 


ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. An_ elaborate 
efficiency report on teachers is re- 
uired by the board of education 
rom. each principal. Principals 
must make a detailed report on the 
teaching ability, professional  atti- 
tude, and personal appearance of 
each of their teachers. 

From the Illinois department of 
public instruction :— 

“The highest paid one-room coun- 
try school teacher is J. C. Knight of 
Douglas county. He receives a sal- 
ary of $105 a month. When country 
districts thus show their desire for 
well-trained, competent teachers by 
offering a wage that will get and 
keep them, they will have no diffi- 
culty in getting and keeping such 
teachers.” 

CHICAGO. Cyrus W.. Knouff, 
who has made a host of friends in 
the Middle West while in charge of 
the Chicago office of the Prang Com- 
pany, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Knouff 
will continue in charge of the Chi- 
cago office. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

McCOMB CITY. The _Iilinois 
Central railroad and the school de- 
partment are co-operating for part 
time in a plan for part time instruc- 
tion for the boys employed by the 
road. Boys attend school and the 
railroad shops on alternate days, and 


while working receive at least the 
minimum wage in the shops, which is 
twelve cents an hour. Superintend- 
ent Hughes reports that the teach- 
ers, railroad officials, and “student 
apprentices” are all enthusiastic over 
the plan. 
TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS. For clearness and 
compactness no better example of 
school report can be found than that 
of Superintendent Wolfe of Mem- 
phis. It sets forth the activities of 
the schools in detail and gives a 
view of the financial management 
which will be intelligible to citizens. 

NASHVILLE. In the 111 high 
schools of the state there are 7,500 
pupils enrolled, about 2,800 of whom 
are taking the English course. 


ARKANSAS. 


PRESCOTT. The Agricultural 
high school, formerly the Tom Allen 
high school, owns thirty-four acres 
which is being run on the basis of a 
self-supporting farm where the stu- 
dents have an opportunity to study 
the farm from as practical a stand- 
point as possible. The farm will be 


stocked with horses, cattle, sheep, 


and swine and poultry so that the 
student may have ample practice in 
stock judging as well as in care and 
feeding for commercial purposes. 
An immense lawn in front of the 
school is planted with different sorts 
of plants from all over the country, 
and it gives an admirable opportunity 
for the study of landscape gardening. 
J. W. Tavenner is superintendent of 
the school. 


TEXAS. 

SEABROOK. The Lone Star, 
published monthly by the boys of the 
Seabrook School for Boys, is an ex- 
cellent example of the possibilities 
of a school publication. 

HOUSTON. Superintendent P. 
W. Horn writes his annual report in 
an easy narrative style and gives 
more information than is usually 
contained in superintendents’ 
ports. 

During the past year $500,000 in 
bonds have been raised for new high 
school buildings and an annual in- 
crease of $17,000 in teachers’ salaries 
provided for. 

Among the policies adopted in the 


last year are those of having junior 
and senior high schools, of having 
public lectures, of having vacation 
schools, and of trying out pre-voca- 
tional work in the new Rusk school. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
_ COLUMBIA. A _ committee to 
imvestigate the status of industrial 
and agricultural teaching in the pub- 
lic schools of the state was appointed 
at the recent meeting of the state 
board of education. State Superin- 
tendent Swearingen, Superintendent 
D. T. Kinard of Dillon, and Super- 
intendent Lueco Gunter of Rock 
Hill are members of the committee. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


_ The official figures from the elec- 
tion which have only recently been 
available show that Hon. Henry B. 
Dewey? state superintendent, for 
congressman-at-large received 87,613 
votes. This was an exceedingly fine 
vote, and it is too bad that he fell 
just below the winner. Mrs. Jose- 
phine. C. Preston, candidate for 
State superintendent, received 96,756, 
or 10,360 more than her nearest op-. 
ponent, 23,841 more than the third in 
the running. All this is, of course, 
highly complimentary to the first 
woman ever elécted in the state. 


OREGON. 


Lane county is making a notable 
record, thanks to Goldie Van Bib- 
ber of Mapleton, who has given 
every school in the county a genuine 
uplift through her inspiration of the 
boys and girls in their life and work 
out of school as well as in school. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 101.} 


six-sevenths of the Unionists in par- 
liament declared against the policy 
of their leaders. Then Mr. Law fol- 
lowed the example of Davy Crock- 
ett’s coon, and came down. 


HOME RULE TO THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 


The Irish Home Rule bill has been 
put through the House of Commons 
on schedule time, and now goes to 
the House of Lords with a certainty 
of being rejected there. But under 
the new system the lords can do no 
more than to delay the enactment 
of a bill to which a majority of its 
members are opposed, provided that 
the Commons hold out obstinately for 
the measure. Unless something 
quite unforeseen, therefore, happens, 
this highly important bill is reason- 
ably certain of becoming law, and 
the long-cherished Irish dream of a 
parliament at Dublin will be realized. 
The leaders on both sides warmed up 
to their best efforts in their , final 
speeches, and there were  uncon- 
cealed threats of violent opposition 
ot. the part of Ulster Protestants. 
Mr. Balfour’s comparison of Ulster 
to the American colonies before the 
revolution was in this respect sig- 
nificant 
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Educational Association Officers 


Oregon State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: J. H. Ackerman, Monmouth; 
president; J. Percy Wells, Jack- 
sonville,. and H. Herdman, 
Portland, vice-presidents; A, 
Wiley, Portland, secretary; Ei F. 
Carleton, Salem, treasurer. 

Southeastern Minnesota Educational 
Association: Superintendent R. A. 
Kent, Winona, president; County 
Superintendent Carl C. Swain, Red 
Wing, secretary-treasurer. 

Schoo] Commissioners and County 
Superintendents’ Association. of 
Maryland: James W. . Thomas, 
Allegany county, president; Ed- 
ward M. Noble ot Caroline; and 
A. A. Goodrich, of Wicomico, 
vice-presidents; Frederick Sasscer, 
Prince George’s county, secretary; 
George W. Joy, St. Mary’s, treas- 
urer. 


Philadelphia Teachers’ Association: 
Louise H. Haeseler, president; J. 
Eugene Parker and Corinne B. 
Arnold, vice-presidents; Katherine 
E. Puncheon, secretary; Anna W. 
Williams, treasurer. 


Reports and Pamphiets Received 


Columbia, South Carolina. Twenty- 
ninth Annual Report.. Superin- 
tendent E. S. Dreher. 

“Opera Stories.* Stories of 120 
operas. By Henry L. Mason. 188 
Bay State Road, Boston. Fifty 
cents. 

Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation. 
Committee on Legislation Report. 
Walter I. Chapman, Somerville, 
chairman. 

Home for the Training in Speech of 
Deaf Children, Philadelphia. Twen- 
tieth Anniversary Report. 

Edgar County,  Llinois. 191261913 
Annual. County - Supermtendent 
George W. Brown, Paris, Tl. 

‘Oklahoma State Superintendent. 
Fourth Biennial Report. State 
Superintendent R. «A. Wilson, 
Oklahoma City. 


Newark, New Jersey. Fiity-sixth 
Annual Report. Superintendent 
A. B. Poland. 

Johnstown, New York. 1911-1912 4 
Report. Superintendent E. L. 
Ackley. 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F.. KEITH’S THEATRE. 

One of the events of the season 
will be the appearance at B. 
Keith’s theatre next. week of David 
Belasco’s masterpiece, “The Drums 
of Oude.” This is a one-act playlet 
by Austin Strong, dealing with the 
days of the terrible Indian mutiny of 
1857. The setting was painted from 
actual photographs of a fort in India, 
and the costumes of the English 
soldiers are from plates borrowed 
from the British war office. Real 
Hindus are employed for the native 
parts, while the company engaged to 
present the play is of the all-star 
variety. “The Drums of Oude”. will 
be presented for one week only, 
Surrounding it is a strong Beh in- 
cluding Frank North and company 
in “Back in Wellington”; Cros§ and 
Josephine; Smith, Voelk, and Cronin; 
Four Onetti Sisters; the Heim chil- 
dren; the Gee Gaws; Staart and 
Ceeley; and Archie Onri. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EARLY JANUARY is as as usual this and we have been overitim 

with openings for, @yailable candidates. Some ¢xs™m- 
ples of our recommendation work we quote to give an idea of how we are doing it. 
ihe trustee from Morrisville asked us to make am appointment for him to meet 
a teacher for a district school to begin February first. We arranged for him to see @ 
graduate of the January class ot the city training school ot Syracuse and he met her, was 
pleased with her and appointed her. The principal at Geshen wished a teacher of langueges 
tobegin after the holidays. We advised him to takeaSyracuse graduate of «xcellent record 
He sent for her to come to see RECOM MENDATI terview appointed her The 
him and after the personal in- ON Principal at Great Neck needed 
a sixth grade teacher to begin after the holidays. We nominated as our one best cand date 
an Oneenta graduate with successful experience. The mafl brought ue a letter telling of ber 
appointment and thanking us for our promptness, §t. Regis Falls nreded a primary 
teacher, We recommerded a graduate of the Binshton training clats with successiul ¢x- 


perience and she applied promptly and was appointed. Sandy Creek telephoned they needed 
an eighth grade teacher. We sent the record cf an Oneenta graduate who hed bern doing 
excellent work as substitute in Ticonderoga. They telegraphed she was elected. We tele- 
graphed ber and received her aceeptance by wire. These are only a few of the many 

places which have come in, but they will give an idea of our recommendation WORK 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachere te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT Maer. 


introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY imioduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Prineipa)s, Assistants. 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to earent to Call om 


or address 
Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY ten tt Et, 
positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Teleg: 


with good general education Wanted for derartment 
PECIALISTS Prevatators and Norma) Schools and 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, L. MYERS CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating A gencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SAFIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SAEIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming. 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon, Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 40. 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


ALBANY TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with competent Teacher®. Assikts Tepchers: ; 
taining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, Prop. VINCENT B. FISK, Mansger 


81 Chapel Street . Albany, WN. Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teaching a8 a Business” carefully re 
vised. javerensr facts about the business side of your profession. Sent fice. Westerm 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 


A superior agency for sy 
Services free toschoo! pr 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York, WN. ¥ 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, [lass 


ALVIN F., PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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Where the 


Machines .are— 


The more machines, the more 
and better positions. —Of course! 


Therefore please do not for- 
get that there are over Three- 
Quarters of a Million Reming- 
ton TypeWriters in service— 
more than any other make— 
more than many others com- 
bined. 

That is the plain, simple 
reason why every wise student 
learns to operate the Remington. 


Visible 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incerporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


January 23, 1913 


In Eight States 


Pension Bills are up before this 
session of the legislatures. If you 
live in any one of these states you 
will want to know about the ex- 
haustive report on teachers’ pen- 
sions made to the Massachusetts 
Legislature by the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education on Jasiu- 
ary 15. Read a full account of 
the report together with a detailed 
description of the bill submitted by 
the board. In next week’s issue. 


EXTRA COPIES MUST BE ORDERED 
IN ADVANCE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


ABSOLUTELY FORGET 
YOUR MISTAKES 


They are good for nothing anyway, but 
starting points for something better. Hurl 
the mistake out of your mind as you would 
a thief out of your house,—be rid of it, 
Thinking about it robs you of just so much 
progress. If-you have made the mistake of 
unnecessarily delaying entrance at M.C.&., 
don’t fret about it, but begin right now. 
ENROLL ANY MONDAY, for day school, 
ANY TUESDAY for evening school. OUR 
NORMAL COURSE IS ESPECIALLY 
ADAPTED FOR COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS. Ask for free catalog. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


‘* Educationally the strongest business school in New England”’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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